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Lrrvelevant Controversy. 


—_> 


PART THE FIRST. 
I. 
IT would require a very unusual amount of industry, as well 
as a very uncommon amount of devotion to a subject in itself 
often repulsive and never very pleasant, to master and arrange 
the religious controversies of the last three centuries, even if 
the field of labour were limited to that particular range of 
discussion which is occupied by the “Anglican” question. It 
might have been thought that a controversy such as that which 
relates to the position assumed by the English Establishment 
under Elizabeth and maintained, with unfailing perseverance, in 
the days of Victoria, need not have filled so large a space in 
our libraries. Nor, indeed, need it have filled that space. It 
has only occupied so much time, and filled so many volumes, 
by the addition of extraneous matter of all kinds. Questions 
often interesting in themselves, and more often attractive to the 
polemical mind on account of the many difficulties of deter- 
mining them finally, or again, questions which have a peculiar 
charm for certain minds, because they naturally suggest the 
throwing of an abundance of dirt at opponents, have been 
foisted on to the true central and vital controversy, and, in a 
great number of instances, have entirely overlaid it. Thus it 
has become the ordinary characteristic of works nominally 
written in defence of Anglicanism, that they consist mainly 
of irrelevant abuse of Rome, or, at least, of criticisms, as dis- 
tinguished from arguments, on minor points. The only 
Anglican work of real consideration which has fairly defended 
the position of the Establishment, as such, since the beginning 
of the “Oxford movement” of our own time, was the book 
entitled, Zhe Church of England cleared from the charge of 
schism, by Mr. Allies. It was a thoroughly honest book, and 
free from the element of abusiveness, which, of late years, 
since the publication of Dr. Pusey’s Eirenicon in 1865, has 
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become so fatally prominent in the Anglican works of 
this kind. Perhaps we may put Archdeacon Manning’s 
comparatively slight work on Unity by the side of that of 
Mr. Allies. In each case the writer was blessed in his work 
—for in each case he was given the grace to see the true 
meaning of the authorities to which he had referred, and to 
act accordingly. Of course the great typical instance of an 
honest Anglican controversialist converted to Catholicism by 
his own attempt to defend the position of the Establishment 
is Cardinal Newman. These instances, which represent thou- 
sands of processes of unwritten, but not the less anxiously and 
carefully waged, controversies in minds which have honestly 
sought out the vital point on which the whole question is 
hinged, and which have so been led to the truth, are enough 
to show that controversy, as such, is not always the loss of 
time and temper which the blundering or the dishonesty of 
so many controversial writers of our time have made it. 
Controversy of some sort is inevitable in a religion which 
addresses itself to the intelligence as well as to the will of 
man, and claims his submission by faith to a living authority. 
That controversy is so often desultory, ineffective, and uncharit- 
able, arises from the ignorance, or the false reasoning, of those 
who take it up—and not seldom also, we are sorry to say, 
does it arise from a foolish or even wilful avoidance of the 
real point at issue. Many controversialists do not seek the 
truth so much as the defence of a side. That it should be so, 
is to some extent palliated by the circumstances under which 
men become controversialists, without either having been trained 
in theology or having thought out the reasonable grounds on 
which their position rests, or seems to rest. Still, this irre- 
levancy makes controversy absolutely frivolous, and it is worth 
while to spend a few paragraphs in pointing this out. 


II. 

Theological training is of course the most essential of the 
many qualifications which are needed in a controversialist—but 
it will not always enable the man who possesses it to be a 
first-rate controversialist. This requires singular clearness of 
thought, power of consecutive reasoning, the capacity of 
distinguishing the central point from the accessories by which 
it may be surrounded, and then also the relations between the 
two, and above all the capacity of understanding the arguments 
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and the whole position of the opponent with whom the contro- 
versialist may have to deal. Sympathy, moderation, courtesy, 
self-cominand, a horror of exaggeration, great patience, and 
other moral qualities, are not less essential than the gifts of 
intellectual penetration and power of lucid expression. Con- 
troversy is one of the highest functions of the trained divine, 
but, if we cannot always have trained divines to conduct our 
controversies, it would at all events be a great advantage if 
they could be regulated by common sense and by the kind 
of argumentative discipline which reigns in the law courts. 
In the law courts a man is never allowed to be abusive, he 
is checked if he assumes a point as granted which requires 
proof, he is, above all things, not allowed to be irrelevant. 
If he is so, he is so at the cost of his suit and of the loss 
of his own credit. A judge comes down on an advocate who 
passes aside the principal point at issue and adduces evidence 
and arguments which are not pertinent. All these simple rules, 
which are as axiomatic as the commonest rules of arithmetic 
or algebra, are habitually neglected by many controversialists. 
Sometimes there is no real issue joined between the contending 
champions at all. One man proves what the other does not 
deny, and then thinks he has answered him. An Anglican is 
charged with schism—and he tries to prove his Orders. Suppose 
his Orders were valid, what then? If he is a wilful schismatic, 
his case is worse than it was before. This fallacy of the zgvoratio 
elenchi is the favourite one with these men.? 

1 Of course it is not denied that the points on which difference exists between 
Catholics and Anglicans are very numerous indeed, but we are speaking of points 
the decision of which would at once settle the question. Now, taking an Anglican 
of the school, say of the Zracts for the Times, or the Christian Year—a school by 
far the most Catholically minded of any that have existed in the Establishment—and 
let us suppose that a disciple of that school has made such progress as to particular 
Catholic doctrine—for instance, about the Real Presence and the Eucharistic Sacrifice, 
as taught by the Catholic Church—as to have no objection to receive these doctrines 
as expounded by authority. This, let it be remembered, is the nominal position of 
the author of the Zvrentcon. It was for having taken this position that he was com- 
plimented by Dr. Newman in his answer to that book. Now, to such persons the 
issue is brought to a very few number of points. Here are two communities in 
England, each claiming to represent the Church founded therein by St. Augustine of 
Canterbury. The one is ruled by a hierarchy at the head of which is Dr. Tait, the 
other by a hierarchy at the head of which is Cardinal Manning. Each considers the 
other to be schismatic; each confesses that schism, if voluntarily persisted in, is a 
mortal sin; each professes to believe in the permanent and living unity of the Church 
as avowed in the Creed; each puts its own different interpretation on that essential 
unity. One holds visible unity with the remainder of the Catholic body to be 
essential ; the other maintains that there may be invisible unity, and that this is 


enough to satisfy the teaching and the profession of the Catholic creeds. Now here 
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Again, how very few of the combatants we have to deal 
with in conversation will ever wait for one thing to be answered 
before they are off to another! They bring up the case of 
Honorius. You present them with one of the pamphlets of 
Father Bottalla or Dr. Ward, or an article in some review, 
and they put it aside with a charge about the “denial of the 
cup.” You take down Benedict the Fourteenth on the Sacrifice 
of the Mass, or Moehler’s Symdolik, and your friends are off 
at once to the Chinese missionaries. This is the defect of the 
want of seriousness. “ What is truth? said jesting Pilate, and 
did not wait for an answer.” What is remarkable is that we 
often find men of learned professions, men of science, accus- 
tomed to close reasoning, men who can conduct debates in 
Parliament, men who would feel keen self-reproach at a false 


is a definite contradiction on the same point of doctrine, which each side allows to 
be vital. What is to prevent the case being settled by the arguing out of this one 
point? The Anglicans are most anxious—at least they used to be—to disclaim any 
identity with the Donatist position. Well, and how did St. Augustine settle that 
By appealing, practically, to the ‘‘Churches beyond the sea ”—Securus 


position ? 
The Catholic controversialist is not required to do more than 


judicat orbis terrarum, 
to convict his opponent of schism. At all events, this is the first point. If it is settled 
against the Anglicans, there is no need of further controversy—they are out of court. 
It may be true that they are steeped in heresy, as well as schismatics, but legally and 
juridically there is no need, on Catholic grounds, of going into other questions. To 
those who believe in the existence and authority of the Catholic Church, the question 
lies between the two hierarchies, and this once settled, all the rest follows. 

Nor is there any ground for saying that this limitation of the question to the point 
of schism is technical and unpractical. On the contrary, the point of schism is just 
the point of which Anglican controversialists are practically most fond. We speak 
now of the High Churchmen and even of the Ritualists. No one who has had 
anything to do with people wanting to become Catholics, but must have met, scores 
of times, with the difficulties raised by ‘‘directors” and ‘‘confessors” on this very 
point. The would-be convert, who has perhaps been told that he or she may hold 
**all Roman doctrine ” in Anglicanism, that all that can be wanted is there—adora- 
tion of the Real Presence, reservation, confession, the-honour paid to the Saints, and 
the Mother of God, and the like—is nevertheless strictly forbidden to enter a Catholic 
Church, at least in England, to speak to a Catholic priest, to read a Catholic book, 
to correspond with a convert friend, and the like—and all this is based on the single 
principle of schism. No one word is more often used by the men who have the 
unfortunate vocation of what is called ‘‘ settling” would-be converts, than this. For 
our own part, we have never been able to understand how a reasonable man can 
in one breath say that the present unity of the Church—in the existence of which all 
who recite the Creed profess their belief as a matter of salvation, and, of course, in 
the same sense in which that belief has been professed, as they think, from the 
beginning—is an invisible unity only, and in the next breath declare that so and so 
are in schism. Schism is a sin which is impossible of discernment in an invisible 
unity. If schism means the separation of a visible body, we can understand it—but 
how can that which is impalpable and invisible be rent in twain? However, this 
difficulty does not certainly prevent the Anglicans of whom we speak from using the 
charge of schism very glibly. Why, then, not argue the question out on the ground 


of schism ? 
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argument or a shirking of the question in a law court, arguing, 
or pretending to argue, in matters of religion as if they were 
children. They have never studied the question consecutively 
and deeply. They have no clear definition of the Church or 
of the faith to start with, They have never reasoned out a 
position for themselves, and you may lose your time in 
supposing they are what they are not. A great many 
Anglicans are either unconscious Donatists, to whom their own 
communion is practically the whole Catholic Church, or they 
are rationalists, who do not admit any authority superior to 
their own reason. In either case a Catholic cannot argue with 
them with any hope of success, until there is some common 
ground between him and them, until first principles have been 
settled. Men of no thoughtfulness often take up the contro- 
versial cudgels almost in fun, or at the best because some one 
under their influence, or near to them in blood, is thinking of 
Catholicism, and they feel it a duty to prevent the catastrophe 
of a conversion. But, as they never give themselves the trouble 
to understand the position which they are assailing, they carry 
on their campaign without any regard, so to speak, of the 
natural or conventional rules of war. They pick up one stone 
after another—and there are plenty lying about in the streets 
—and hurl them at their Catholic opponent. It is nothing to 
them that the points which they urge are mere points of detail, 
the answers to which follow as a matter of course when principles 
have been settled, or things interior to a system of which they 
know nothing, and which could not be a Divine system if it 
could be understood at once by outsiders. It is nothing to 
them that the arguments which they urge tell against revealed 
religion and the Christian evidences, quite as forcibly as against 
Catholicism. They never mind whether or not they are, accord- 
ing to the well-known saying, Ruperts of debate, who pursue 
their charge so far that they return to find their own camp 
in the hands of the enemy. Anglicans are much tempted to 
this trick, for their very position forces them to use one set 
of arguments against the Dissenters who go beyond them, and 
another .set against Catholics who assail them on the very 
grounds on which they themselves attack the Dissenters. It 
is not unusual now to find them using suicidal arguments 
without any real necessity for this fatal inconsistency. Thus, 
they take with Catholics the line that there is an actually 
existing, though invisible, unity between what they conceive 
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and assert to be branches of the same one Church, and then 
they go on to attack Catholicism in language which, if it means 
anything, means that the Catholic Church is altogether apostate 
and can be in no sense a true member of the Body of Christ. 
To assert this, is to deny the Anglican position altogether. 
No theory that has ever been put forward as to the unity which 
is professed as an article of faith in the Creed, is less consistent 
with violent attacks on any one of the supposed “branches” 
of the Holy Divided Church. But Anglican controversialists 
are either Donatists or Protestants—and when they come to 
hard argument, the last-named character usually predominates.” 

Thus it is that controversy is so generally unfruitful, and its 
unfruitfulness wins it a bad name, as if it was always hopeless. 
It is by no means always hopeless, though the frivolity and 
growing indifference of the day make a large number of persons 


2 We may say a few words in explanation of the statement, that many Anglicans 
are unconscious Donatists. Those who have te deal with Anglicans in conversation 
or by letter find usually that they fall into two classes, with one of whom it is hope- 
less to argue. Either they really believe and recognize, as a practical truth, influencing 
their prayers and thoughts concerning ‘‘ foreign Churches,” that they are spiritually 
one with them, brethren separated outwardly but not in heart, brethren with whom 
they have far more in common than not, or, on the other hand, they hold that the 
One Holy Catholic Church with which they believe themselves to be in communion 
existed many centuries ago and does not exist at present. Now the unity of the 
Church is inseparable from the authority of the Church, and, in consequence, these 
two classes of Anglicans have altogether different ideas as to the authority, on the 
witness of which their faith rests. If they are asked why they believe in the Real 
Presence, why they believe in the Procession of the Holy Ghost from the Father and 
the Son, why they believe in the necessity of Episcopacy, why they believe in the 
doctrine of the Eucharistic Sacrifice, they will give different answers. One set will say, 
we believe because the Holy Church throughout the world so believes, the other set 
will say, we believe because the ‘‘ undivided ” Church of the first five centuries, as 
interpreted by learned men, so believed. To the one the Church is a present living 
body, and in that they are Catholic, though they do not think as Catholics do about 
that body. To the others the Church is a thing of the past, it does not really exist to 
them outside the body of the Anglican Establishment and its offshoots. As a 
matter of fact, ‘‘the Holy Undivided ”’ Church of some centuries only, is a creation of 
the brain—in common language, a myth ; in the language of the Zirenicon, a ‘‘forgery;” 
in the language of certain modern Anglican controversialists, a ‘‘lie.” But we are not 
now speaking of the historical foundation of this last and more common view as to 
the Church. But we may fairly consider all those Anglicans as practical Donatists 
who assert that, in consequence of what they consider the divisions of the once 
united Church, the Anglican Church is to them the only authority which they are 
bound to recognize, as it is the only visible unity to which they belong. When 
they say “‘the Church,” they mean the Anglican communion, interpreted it may be 
by themselves for themselves in accordance with what they conceive to be the voice of 
antiquity. And they show that they do not really acknowledge any unity with the 
existing churches abroad by the abuse they indulge in towards them. The other set 
of Anglicans are naturally chary of abuse. ‘‘ Foreign Churches” are to them at least 
as ** Catholic” as the Establishment. 
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too indolent to enter on it seriously, and though the great 
ignorance of theology among Anglicans diminishes immensely 
the number of those who possess even the elementary qualifi- 
cation for it. The same fact makes it easy for pretenders to 
learning to impose themselves on their readers, and to utter 
over and over again the most monstrous absurdities. People 
must have something of this kind to read, and the trade of the 
controversial /:ttérateur is not a bad one. But such persons 
write without candour and without moderation. The object 
before them is that of producing a book which may sell, and 
be as attractive for the time as a new novel. For this, 
of course, it must be “spicy.” People live by controversy of 
this kind just as by everything else. The time comes round 
for the man who depends upon bookmaking to send in his 
contribution to the market of the season, and it is as profitable, 
and quite as easy, to make that contribution consist of a 
new attack on the Catholic Church, as of a book of travels or 
a biography. 


III. 

We are speaking mainly of the controversy between the 
defenders of the Anglican Establishment and the maintainers 
of the claims of Catholic Unity. Of course, it must not be 
forgotten that the Establishment itself embraces within its 
comprehensive bosom men of almost every shade of Christian 
opinion, and that, as years go on, and the number and variety 
of its tolerated phases of opinion increase, the difficulty is also 
augmented in bringing its controversialists to the main point at 
issue. In our own days, this principle of comprehensiveness has 
been stretched, as some think, to the verge of absolute dishonesty, 
by the small but active party known by the name of Ritualists— 
a party which, small as it is, comprises very many divergent 
forms of opinion. The fact that the Establishment is still the 
Establishment, in possession of the national churches and 
ancient endowments, and that it still exacts the usual pledges 
of allegiance to certain formularies from those who become its 
ministers, acts very unfortunately, at the present time, against 
the maintenance of any high standard of honesty in those who 
have to subscribe those formularies. No one can doubt that 
these formularies are, in many cases, purposely ambiguous, or 
that they are signed, with the full knowledge of the Anglican 
authorities, by men of very different phases of opinion. But 
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it has now come to be held that, in consequence of this 
ambiguity and this toleration, these formularies mean nothing 
at all. Nothing can be more unfair than to assert that this is 
the principle of the famous Ninetieth Tract. That Tract never 
asserted or implied that the Thirty-Nine Articles could be fairly 
signed by those who denied no Roman doctrine. It is very diffe- 
rent now. Men who are bound to the statement that the Body 
of our Lord is not present, as an object of adoration, in Holy 
Communion, not only kneel to receive Communion, but 
“elevate,” “carry in procession,” and “reserve,” what they teach 
others to consider the Consecrated Host. This is but one 
instance of an extreme laxity as to the observance of pledges 
and adherence to definite tests, of which a great many other 
examples might be given, but which we are only now 
speaking of as an illustration of the gradual extension of the 
area of professed doctrine in the Establishment. No one can 
doubt, that if the range of tolerated doctrine and practice and 
language has been very much extended of late in the direction 
of Catholicism, that range has also been widened almost indefi- 
nitely in the contrary direction of extreme Protestantism and 
Rationalism. The effect of this process on the Anglican line 
of defence, as regards the controversy with the Catholic Church, 
is seen in the abandonment of the old High Church position as 
comparatively uninteresting and unpractical, and the growth of 
a merely negative style of polemics, consisting mainly in the 
use of strong charges, old or new, against Catholicism. Anglicans 
have less and less of a definite position of their own, and so 
are driven to the use of arguments, or rather statements, which 
tell quite as much against their own theory as against Catholic 
doctrine. ; 

It must, moreover, be remembered, that two important causes 
have been now for some years at work, the effect of which has 
been to increase the tendency of which we are speaking. The 
first of these causes has been supplied by the practical action 
of the distinctively Anglican doctrine, or institution, of the 
Royal Supremacy, upon the controversies which have been 
from time to time waged within the area of the Establishment 
itself. The higher Anglicans abominate the Royal Supremacy 
in their hearts, forgetting that it is their one own peculiar and 
incommunicable possession, the palladium of their existence, 
the foundation-stone of their whole edifice. It ought to be 
the very breath of their nostrils, the delight of their eyes, the 
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joy of their hearts. But they abominate it, nevertheless, for it 
has done its work in setting them free from the obedience of 
the Pope, and now they would gladly go on for themselves 
without it. But it will not be baulked. It haunts them, like 
the monster in /rankenstein—-and a vivacious monster it is. The 
Royal Supremacy lives and energizes in the Courts to which, 
whatever they may say, and however fiercely they may kick, 
Anglicans are bound to submit their ecclesiastical complaints 
and their doctrinal disputes. The effect of the working of these 
Courts for the last thirty years or so has been this,—they have 
destroyed altogether the illusion of the existence of a certain 
Anglo-Catholic standard of orthodoxy to which all the members 
of the Establishment are bound to conform. They have asserted 
in the plainest manner the doctrine of the compromise of the 
Elizabethan authorities—the doctrine which asserts, as the essen- 
tial foundation of Anglicanism, the existence side by side, as of 
equal right, of two or more schools of opinion in the Establish- 
ment, the one partially orthodox, according to the Catholic 
standard, the other absolutely and irredeemably heretical. In 
the good old days of the 7racts for the Times there was nothing 
of this kind talked of. The High Churchman believed himself 
to be the rightful possessor, the legitimate son of the Establish- 
ment. He looked upon the Evangelicals and the Latitudinarians 
as interlopers and invaders. This was the old Anglican view, 
the view in which the disciples of the Oxford movement were 
brought up. 

It was tested by hard facts. Never was this view more pointedly 
expressed than in the famous Resolutions signed, years after 
the secession of Dr. Newman, by a body of eminent Anglicans, 
clerical and lay, after the Gorham decision. These Resolutions 
took the high Catholic line, that the Church of England must 
repudiate the Gorham decision, or she must forfeit her Catho- 
licity. That is, in effect, that the mere toleration—it was no 
more—of false doctrine as to Baptism, by the side of true 
doctrine, was enough to “unchurch” the Establishment. Many 
—we think a majority—of those who signed those Resolutions 
proved their sincerity by acting upon them, and leaving the 
Establishment when it became quite clear that the last thing 
it was likely to do was to repudiate the Gorham judgment. Of 
the others, Mr. Talbot died soon, Mr. Keble lived on for many 
years without moving, and Dr. Pusey and Mr. Bennett still live 
—to prove how foolish it is for men, who have made up their 
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minds from the beginning never to become Catholics, to pledge 
themselves solemnly to any definite line of action at all in the 
way of the repudiation of heresy. That, then, was the old 
Anglican line and style of speaking. But it has been altogether 
abandoned now. One of these very signataries of the Gorham 
Resolutions lived to have to defend himself, as Mr. Gorham had 
had to defend himself, against a charge of false doctrine. This 
time it was Mr. Bennett who was the accused, and the doctrine 
for which he had to answer was what he, at least, conceived 
to be the Catholic doctrine of the Real Presence. Mr. Bennett 
escaped, like Mr. Gorham, “by the skin of his teeth,” the condem- 
nation of the Courts representing Her Most Gracious Majesty in 
the exercise of her Royal Supremacy. Again the Court affirmed 
the principle of toleration and compromise. As it was allowed 
to Mr. Gorham to be heterodox on the subject of Baptism, so 
it was, on the whole, not to be forbidden to Mr. Bennett to be 
orthodox on the subject of the Eucharist. He was treated as 
rather a naughty boy, but his offence was not great enough, on 
the whole, to be punished severely. From that time to this— 
indeed, from a much earlier date—the position of the High 
Anglicans has been radically changed. They no longer claim 
for the Establishment, and for themselves, the exclusive teaching 
of Catholic doctrine, even on the two great Sacraments. They 
only claim that they have as much right to teach Catholic 
doctrine in the Establishment as others have to teach anti- 
Catholic doctrine in the same Establishment. Dr. Pusey, indeed, 
once went so far as to assert that the coexistence of the two 
schools, the “Catholic” and the Protestant, side by side, was 
necessary for the existence of Anglicanism. He used, of the 
Evangelicals, the Scriptural text, ‘Except these abide in the 
ship, ye cannot be saved.”® 4 

It is quite clear that the difference here pointed out between 
the two positions of the old Tractarians and the more modern 
High Churchmen amounts to a radical difference of principle. 
In the one case, the Establishment is considered as a “branch” 
of the Catholic Church, unfortunately torn off from visible unity, 
and yet, by some strange miracle, preserved from the fate which 
our Lord predicted in such cases when he said, “If a man abide 


* This was on occasion of the outcry caused by the publication of Mr. Allies’ 
Journal in France. In the course of this year Dr. Lee has published his book, 
England under Elizabeth, very far indeed more hostile to the Establishment than the 
Journal in France, and no one says a word. 
look upon Dr. Lee’s book as having any serious purpose. 


Perhaps the Anglican authorities hardly 
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not in Me, he is cast forth as a branch, and is withered ;”* and it 
is considered as a witness to Catholic truth, asserting the ancient 
faith, free from modern additions and corruptions. In this view 
even the toleration of heresy is fatal to the Establishment. In the 
other case, the Establishment is considered as a body composed 
of heterogeneous materials, an agglomeration of men of various 
and contradictory opinions, the principle of unity in which can 
be found nowhere but in the Royal Supremacy, and in the fact 
that it is an “Establishment” secured by the law, and the 
various and incongruous materials within it are kept together as 
a quantity of nuts are held together in a bag. The result of 
this entire change of theory on the part of the High Anglicans 
has been, of course, a change of front in their controversy with 
the Catholic Church. They can no longer speak as the 
defenders of one Church replying to the attacks of another 
Church. They can no longer defend the Establishment on 
the ground that it authoritatively teaches Catholic doctrine. 
It is now confessed to teach nothing authoritatively, except the 
one negative doctrine, which it has in common with every 
Protestant and schismatic sect under the sun—the doctrine of 
independence of Rome. 

These considerations are enough to account for the very 
great declension in precision, definiteness, adherence to dogmatic 
standards, and the like, which is the salient feature in the history 
of Anglicanism for the last five-and-thirty years. The develop- 
ment of Ritualism, the movement for religious or semi-religious 
“ Sisterhoods ”—not, however, for clerical celibacy—the adoption 
of Catholic manuals of devotion and of Catholic religious prac- 
tices, and the comparative indifference as to all these 
extravagances, which would have stirred up the Establishment 
from one end of the land to the other in the days of Howley 
and Philpotts, are but instances of the immense increase of 
laxity in every direction. The Anglican authorities of the 
present generation have certainly discovered something which 
was not suspected by their predecessors. They have discovered 
that men can do a good many more “Catholic” things, and 
borrow a great deal more from Catholic sources and practices, 
than was ever before thought possible, without either becoming 
Catholics or being beset by scruples as to the distinct anti- 
Catholic pledges by which they are bound before God and man. 
When a man becomes indifferent to the obligations of his 
* St. John xiv. 6. 
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Thirty-Nine Articles and his Prayer-Book, he may safely be 
left to himself if he does not trouble other people. Such a man 
is quite sure not to “ Romanize.” 

Another element in the declension of Anglicanism is one 
which we can hardly speak of with perfect freedom without 
appearing to speak, more or less, personally. By a curious instinct, 
which was protested against at the time as an error by Dr. 
Arnold, but which has proved far more true than he could have 
supposed, the party formed by the Oxford Tracts, as dis- 
tinguished from the far greater number of minds which were 
affected or guided by their teaching, was commonly named 
after Dr. Pusey instead of Dr. Newman. The difference between 
the two names symbolizes an immense difference in method, 
tone, vigour, directness of thought and argument, in contro- 
versial and logical consistency, as well as in the treatment of 
opposite systems and of opponents personally. We need do no 
more, in illustration of this remark, than point to the immense 
distance, in all these respects, between Dr. Newman’s publi- 
cations on the Vza Media on the one hand, and Dr. Pusey’s 
Eirenicon on the other. Dr. Newman has a position, and 
maintains it as well as he can with scrupulous fairness to his 
opponents. Dr. Pusey wanders about from one subject to 
another, begins again what he has once left off, and tries to the 
utmost the patience of his Catholic readers by his continual 
misrepresentations, and perhaps even-more by his perpetual 
assumption of familiarity with a system of which he shows 
throughout, to all who know it, the deepest and most helpless 
ignorance. The main purpose and purport of Dr. Newman’s 
writings is the defence of Anglicanism ; the main purpose and 
purport of the /zrenicon is an attack on Rome. And we believe 
that the two publications reflect, not Only the differences of 
mental and spiritual constitution between their respective 
authors, but also between their controversial positions as to 
the question between Rome and England. But this is not a 
very pleasant subject, and it is enough to have alluded to it for 
the sake of argument. Moreover, it is impossible not to see the 
influence of the Eirenicon on the latest specimen of Anglican 
controversial literature, of which we shall have presently to 


speak. 
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IV. 

With a name so venerable among Anglicans as that of 
Dr. Pusey to sanction any kind of irrelevance and wandering 
from the point at issue, it can hardly be wondered at that later 
Anglican controversialists should have imitated and exaggerated 
the argumentative defects of the Lzrenicon. The catalogue 
might be a long one, if we were to attempt to make it out, of 
offenders in every description of bad, and even ignoble, con- 
troversy. We may content ourselves with the last specimen 
of the class of writings of which we are speaking, all the more 
as it seems to present a perfectly typical instance of the modern 
Anglican method of warfare, and it comes from the pen of a 
man who is at least supposed to represent the most “advanced ” 
school of the Ritualists of the day. How this last matter may 
be, we are not able to state positively. But we see it asserted 
without any denial that the writer of whom we speak is chaplain 
to a Ritualistic “convent” in which the Anglican “Sacrament” 
is “reserved” for continual worship—a practice which illustrates 
plainly enough the views taken of certain strong declarations 
of the Articles and the Prayer-book by those who have pledged 
their honour and loyalty as Christians to the truth of those 
declarations. He is also, we believe, the editor or proprietor of 
one of the chief of the Ritualistic organs, the Church Times, 
and if he is responsible for the kind of language which is 
habitual in that journal with respect to Catholics and to 
Anglican authorities indiscriminately, he must certainly have 
a very definite idea of the tenableness of his own somewhat 
singular position, and be capable, if he were so disposed, of 
defending that position positively and intelligibly enough, even 
if his defence might seem unsatisfactory to his readers. 

Catholics have of late heard so much of Dr. Littledale that 
our readers may perhaps be somewhat alarmed at a fresh allu- 
sion to him. He has had the honour of very extensive notice 
from the able pen of Mr. Orby Shipley, in successive numbers 
of the Zad/et. He has been dealt with, and perhaps will again 
be dealt with, by Father Ryder. The current number of the 
Contemporary Review, moreover, contains some very excellent 
remarks on the book which we are about to speak of, from the 
thoughtful and most interesting writer who, not long ago, con- 
tributed a very excellent article to our own pages on the same 


subject. All this notice may perhaps make Catholic readers 
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think that Dr. Littledale has said something new, or has put 
old objections in a new way. We are not about to follow, in 
respect of his little volume, the tone or line which have been 
so ably taken by the writers on the Catholic side whom we have 
just now named. We consider their labours as extremely valu- 
able, and we feel a sort of gratitude to Dr. Littledale for having 
given occasion to them. His volume, if it contains but little 
that is new, and if it is, as is certainly the case, unusually 
offensive on account of the character of the language and the 
charges in which it indulges, is nevertheless useful as a manual 
for those who have to deal with such difficulties as those which 
he summarizes. In another article we may speak of some few 
at least of the details of this epitome of misrepresentations. 
For the present it is to us simply an illustration of a 
method of controversy which we think, not only discreditable 
to Anglicanism on account of its morality, but also, to a certain 
extent, symptomatic of the hopelessness which has lately come 
over the Higher Anglicans as to the maintenance of their own 
cause on the field of legitimate discussion. We proceed to give 
our reasons for considering Dr. Littledale’s work in this light. 
Our chief aim will be to consider, not the utter falseness of the 
book, but its great irrelevancy. 

We must begin by saying that we do not exaggerate the 
facts of the case when we say that the volume has not, of 
course, any official character, but at least-a character of greater 
importance than would naturally be found in any work of 
its author resting solely on the authority of his own name. 
Catholics have often had to come across Dr. Littledale, and 
know him already as a man who uses strong language, hits out 
hard, is somewhat violent in assertion, and not a little given to 
vituperation. These are not at all qualities which fit him to be 
the representative champion of the High Church party—the 
party which Mr. Keble led till he died, the party which once 
numbered among its members men such as Newman, Manning, 
Robert and Henry Wilberforce, Isaac Williams, William Beadon 
Heathcote, and many others whose names are in honour among 
all who knew them, not only as men of learning and virtue, but 
as men of moderation, courtesy, and Christian gentleness. But 
Dr. Littledale has certainly been to some extent adopted by the 
Christian Knowledge Society, under whose sanction the present 
work appears, and to a certain extent, which it is not quite easy 
to define, by the English Church Union. This fact, as we 
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say, gives him a standing which he might not otherwise have 
attained, and it will certainly have considerable effect in pro- 
moting the circulation of his volume, which we believe has been, 
and is, very large. The real success of a volume such as this 
is quite independent ‘of the largeness of its circulation. No 
pamphlets of our time have probably had so large a circulation 
and produced, at the same time, so little effect or result, as the 
pamphlets of the present Prime Minister against Catholicism. 
They have no doubt irritated a large number of Catholics 
against their author, but have not made people think worse 
of Catholics than before, nor have they made Mr. Gladstone 
an object of terror to Catholics now that he is again in power. 
They have done more harm to their writer than to those whom 
he assailed. Dr. Littledale’s book would most certainly have 
disgusted a large number of High Churchmen a few years ago, 
and it has probably had the same effect now. Many, no doubt, 
it may deceive—but our point at present is, how many will it 
satisfy ? 
V. 

The book is called, Plaix Reasons against joining the Church 
of Rome. The writer tells us in a “Prefatory Note” that he 
does not aim at covering the whole controversy, but it is 
“confined to a few practical questions which affect all members 
of the Church, laity and clergy alike, and omits not only all 
purely speculative discussions, interesting to theologians alone, but 
also all matters of which it can fairly be said that Rome and 
England have any common ground of agreement.” Moreover, 
Dr. Littledale does not address himself “to born Roman 
Catholics,” but to those who have seceded, or who aré tempted 
to secession, from the Church of England to the Roman Com- 
munion, that they may see what is the true nature of the 
accountability with which they are charging themselves in 
following their own private judgment, rather than the provi- 
dential order of God.” Here then, as far as the book before 
us can be said to have any definite plan or purpose, beyond 
that of a mere shower of abuse, we have its purpose and its 
plan. It is addressed to those who have “seceded,” or are 
thinking of “seceding,” from the particular “platform”—so to 
speak—of Anglicanism to the particular “platform” of Catho- 
licism. Now let us see how the requirements of this controversial 


5 The italics are not Dr. Littledale’s, 
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position are dealt with. Dr. Littledale begins with a large assump- 
tion. For he assumes, as is evident, that seceders from the 
Anglican Communion to the Catholic Church act in obedience 
to the dictates of their private judgment, and that in doing this 
they act in contradiction to the providential order of God. Is 
there any convert to Catholicism in the world who would agree 
to this statement? Rather, does any one become a convert 
who would not declare that this statement is the exact reverse 
of the truth? Is it not the simple principle on which all 
converts, by whatever particular path they may have been led 
to the doors of the Church, are admitted into the One Fold, 
that they renounce their private judgment in order to be guided, 
as to Divine truth, by the authority which has been set up in 
the providential order of God for the especial purpose of guiding 
them—the authority which inherits the commission, “Go, teach 
all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, teaching them to observe all 
things whatsoever I have commanded you”? This opening of 
Dr. Littledale’s volume does not promise much in the way of 
an argument on the principle of authority. It assumes deliber- 
ately that the authority is on the side of England, and private 
judgment on the side of Rome, at least in the case of converts. 
Perhaps we are to gather, from the words which we have already 
quoted about “born Catholics,’ that Dr. Littledale holds the 
theory that it is the “providential order of God” that people 
are to remain in the religion in which they are born. This may 
mean one of three things. It may mean that the providential 
order of God enjoins this perseverance in the religion of their 
birth on all men indiscriminately—on Jews, Mahometans, 
Buddhists, and what not. It may mean that this injunction 
applies only to Christians of all denofninations. Or it may 
mean that the order of God’s providence enjoins on Turks and 
infidels and Jews to become Christians, and on Christians 
outside a certain arbitrary range of undefined unity, which 
includes Anglicans but not Dissenters, to submit themselves, 
we suppose, to the particular “ branch” of the “divided ” Church 
which is established where they live, but that it forbids the 
members of one of the supposed “branches” to pass to another. 
Catholics must remain Catholics, and Anglicans must remain 
Anglicans, but “ Protestants ””—as they are called by Dr. Little- 
dale’s friends, in distinction from Anglicans—must become 
either Catholics or Anglicans, as the case may be. 
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If the book before us has any theological basis or theory 
at all, it must be this. We do not forget that Dr. Littledale 
professedly avoids “all purely speculative discussions, interesting 
to theologians alone,” as well as “all matters on which it can 
fairly be said that Rome and England have any common 
ground of agreement.” This theory of the providential order 
ef God, therefore, is apparently either a purely speculative 
question, or it is a matter as to which Rome and England, more 
or less, agree. It need hardly be said how utterly false and 
even childish either of these two statements is. The question 
of the claims of the authority of the One Communion of the 
€hurch—in the living existence of which Dr. Littledale solemnly 
professes his belief every time he recites the Nicene Creed, 
—though he only recites the article about the Church in a 
mutilated form—is not a speculative question, interesting to 
theologians alone. It is the very central and essential point 
on which all converts have studied, prayed, and made up their 
minds, and on which all intending “seceders” have, in like 
manner, to study, pray, and make up their minds. Nor, again, 
can it be said that the other of Dr. Littledale’s alternatives is 
true. This question of principle and authority is not a matter 
as to which England and Rome have any agreement of any 
sort. It is the very crucial point of the difference between 
them. But this question is altogether forgotten and shirked 
in the volume before us. It is written for “seceders ”—for those 
who have already become Catholics, or for those who are 
thinking of becoming Catholics. We venture to say, as we 
shall show further on, that the book, in reality, appeals to and 
is written for a very different audience indeed, and that it 
contains very little that can touch those to whom it is pro- 
fessedly addressed. 

The same process of ignoring the question at issue in all 
cases of conversion is repeated in the opening pages of the work 
itself, on which the remainder of the volume is founded. We 
are told that to change one’s religion is a very serious and 
solemn, nay, an awful step to take, whatever the religion may be. 
Here we have a statement which looks very much like an 
assertion of the most improbable and un-Christian of the three 
theories of which mention was made a few paragraphs back. 
“On the face of things, it at least looks like revolt against God’s 
will, since we were born and reared in our first creed without 
any act or choice of our own, and just-as He was pleased to 
VOL. XX. (NEW SERIES.) M 
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ordain for us.” We call this doctrine simply un-Christian— 
because it leaves quite out of sight the fact of Revelation, which 
St. Paul uses, in his speech at the Areopagus, as inducing an 
obligation on all men to leave the religion in which they had 
been brought up, and receive the true faith, And whatever 
obligation the fact of Revelation may impose on all outside the 
Christian pale, according to their lights and opportunities, that 
same obligation, and no other, does the revealed will of God 
with regard to the Catholic Church impose on all Christians, 
—an obligation of submitting themselves, on pain of salvation, 
to her teaching and authority, when these are presented to them. 
For Christians there are not religions and religions; and 
Dr. Littledale is using deceptive language when he speaks thus. 
He is writing, he tells us, for converts or would-be converts, 
and yet he deliberately uses language which is unmeaning to 
them. The convert does not change his religion. He has 
received in his Baptism® the rights of a child of God, which 
depend on earth on his being a child of the Catholic Church, 
a member of the Body of Christ. As he grows up, or when 
he comes to be drawn by Providence to the consideration of 
religious questions, he finds that his duty to the Church requires 
that he should free himself from the guilt which attaches to a 
position of schism or to the profession of heresy, and he acts 


6 Towards the end of his little volume, Dr. Littledale makes a statement on the 
subject of Baptism which places his critics in a considerable difficulty. They are 
obliged to believe him either outrageously ignorant, or, to speak plainly, and to use 
his own words, simply mendacious. He knows all about converts, and especially 
clerical converts, he peers into their motives, and traces the shades of their supposed 
degradation. Yet he has never come to be aware of the fact—for the hypothesis of 
his outrageous ignorance is that which we are bound to adopt in these pages—that, 
like all other converts from Anglicanism, they are always conditionally, and only 
conditionally, baptized on their reception into thehurch. This is a practical point 
of discipline, insisted on in this country on account of the known carelessness of 
Anglicans as to the administration of Baptism. Every one knows that conditional 
Baptism is not rebaptism at all. There is no such thing in the Catholic Church as 
rebaptism. But this is what Dr. Littledale asserts to take place in the case of all 
clerical converts, and he goes on to say that the converts are thus involved in the 
guilt of sacrilege, and have incurred, together with their rebaptizer and all assistants 
at the rite, the penalty of irregularity, and perpetual incapacity for discharging any 
clerical office, even if they did not know they had been previously baptized, inasmuch 
as by yielding to so frightful a crime they have crucified Christ afresh. ‘‘ All 
sacraments administered by these clerical converts are therefore, or. Roman grounds, 
null, void, and sacrilegious.” This is a fair specimen of the rabid absurdity of which 
Dr. Littledale is often guilty. The whole ground of this edifice of falsehood is his 
own statement about rebaptism—the incorrectness of which he must haye had a 
hundred opportunities of ascertaining. If a Catholic writer had made such a slip, we 
know perfectly well what Dr, Littledale would have called him. 
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accordingly, not changing his religion, but laying aside false- 
hoods and imperfections for which, if he does not lay them 
aside, he becomes personally liable. This is the convert’s case 
as to his change, and it is exactly this which Dr. Littledale 
never attempts to meet. 
VL 
Let us now see what, in the next page, he assigns as the 
“only valid grounds for a change.” He says that the plain 
duty of a person who is inclined to leave the Church of England 
for the Church of Rome, is to ask three questions: “1. Shall 
I know more about God’s will and word than I now do? 
2. Shall I be more likely to obey that will as He has been 
pleased to declare it? 3. Shall I have a surer warrant than 
now that I shall have access to those means of grace which God 
has ordained for the spiritual profit of His people?” Now, it 
is clear at first sight that this is a most untrue representation 
of the case of converts, and also a representation most con- 
venient for the special purpose of Dr. Littledale’s book. It 
is most convenient for that purpose, for it enables the writer 
to assume an attitude of attack, while it is really his business 
to defend the Catholicity of the English Establishment. 
Dr. Littledale appears to find this task a very uncongenial 
and uninteresting one, and it is, in truth, a task which Ritualists, 
above all modern Anglicans, may naturally be expected to 
shrink from. Dr. Littledale is said to have indulged, often 
enough, in language about the Establishment and its founders 
which is quite as bad as any that he uses in this volume as to 
Catholics. But the one simple and perfect answer to the claims 
of the Catholic Church, would be the proof that the Anglican 
Establishment either is the whole Catholic Unity or is a part 
of it. There is no question here of more or less. We have 
said that this statement of the only lawful grounds of submission 
to the Church, is false as well as convenient. It is false in the 
sense of being utterly inadequate and beside the point. No 
convert would ever give it as his reason for conversion. It is 
quite true that by becoming Catholics, converts do improve 
their position in respect of the matters mentioned by Dr. Little- 
dale. They do know God’s will and word more clearly, they 
are more likely to obey that will, and they are more certain 
of the means of grace. These are reasons which might be 
paralleled by those which might be given for taking a good 
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doctor or a good lawyer instead of one less good, or for getting 
out of a slow uncomfortable vessel into a swifter and more 
commodious vessel. But in the case of converts, it is a question 
simply of salvation, and of obedience to the Divine command 
of Unity. It is not changing doctors or lawyers, but following 
the only advice that can be of any value at all in an extreme 
crisis. It is not changing ships, but getting out of the waters, 
which will drown us, into the only vessel that rides the storm. 

If the writer of this book had known anything at all of the 
converts, or probable converts, to whom he nominally addresses 
himself, he would have known thus much at least—that, though 
they are no doubt drawn to Catholicism in various ways and by 
various attractions, they one and all feel that they must embrace 
it because it gives them what they have not had before, and 
they submit to it as the one true guide of salvation. That is, 
they all feel the entire want of authority, the miserable defects 
and inconsistencies of the system in which they have been 
brought up, and none feel these miseries and inconsistencies 
more keenly than converts from Anglicanism. What those 
defects and shortcomings are, they may perhaps have been 
helped to see by some of Dr. Littledale’s own vigorous denun- 
ciations in the various productions of his prolific pen, and we 
may take his present volume as a confession that he does not 
think very highly of his own communion. Indeed, it would be 
difficult to name any communion of which he does think highly. 
These modern Ritualists are like the Jews of St. Paul’s time, of 
whom he said that they “ please not God, and are contrary to all 
men.” The Catholic Church they slander and hate: the 
Establishment they despise, and its rulers, whom they are sworn 
to obey and reverence, they revile and defy: the Dissenters they 
consider as outside the pale of salvation, and the only bodies 
for whom they have an occasional good word are bodies of 
which they know little and with whom they have nothing to do, 
such as the Dutch Jansenists, the Old Catholics of Germany, 
and the Oriental schismatics. We may think the dream of the 
author of the Christian Year nothing more than a dream. But it 
was at least a beautiful and a genial dream, clothing a bare 
stump with verdure, seeing flowers in the desert, basking in the 
cold air of winter as if it had been the summer sunshine. There 
was at all events nothing sour or bitter about the tranquil 
Anglicanism of Mr. Keble, and almost the only occasion in 
which he fell into plain heresy was also the almost single 
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occasion in which he attacked Catholic doctrine. His view of 
the Christian world may not have been true and historical, but 
it was at least, in many respects, a charitable view, and he could 
dwell in thankfulness on the thought that he was one at least in 
spirit with the great Christian bodies from whom he was out- 
wardly separated. The view of the Christian world suggested 
by Dr. Littledale’s writings is, that whether Anglicans look 
at home or look abroad, the whole Church of God, as they 
believe it to be, is either full of the most detestable corruptions 
and impostures—that is the view he takes of Catholicism ; or 
of utter worldliness and disregard in high places of ancient 
doctrine and practice—that is the view he takes of Anglicanism. 
As for the East and Russia, if he has few hard words for them, it 
must be because he knows little of them; but Greeks must be 
in many respects quite as superstitious as Catholics are, in 
his opinion, and Russians must at least be as Erastian as are 
Anglicans. 

This is one of the flagrant inconsistencies of modern 
Anglican controversialists, who believe in the invisible unity of 
a divided Church, of which Rome is at least the largest portion, 
and then proceed to “unchurch” her altogether. No one can 
doubt for a moment that if all that Dr. Littledale seems to 
believe and imply, be true, the Catholic Church is altogether 
apostate. But this is more than an inconsistency, however 
fatal. It is more than an inconsistency, for it has a direct 
tendency to persuade the very persons whom he is ad- 
dressing that Christianity is a failure, and if a failure, then 
an imposture. We hear a great deal about the advancing tide 
of infidelity in England, and there are signs enough that we do 
not hear more than is justified by the fact. Controversialists 
like Dr. Littledale are altogether on the side of infidelity. They 
abuse first England and then Rome, and it is little wonder if 
people turn round on them and say, what is left? And when 
they are told, “ Ritualism” is left, no one can wonder if they 
burst out laughing, and turn on their heels in contempt. Yet 
this is the direct argumentative value of the work before us. 
People who take its assertions for granted may very well be 
pardoned if, under so grave a delusion, they proceed to the 
denial of Christianity itself. 
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VII. 

The admirers of Miss Austen will remember the few clever 
lines in which she sums up the effect of Mr. Knightley’s dis- 
covery of his own position in the affections of Emma Wood- 
house, on his opinion of Mr. Frank Churchill, whom he had 
supposed to have won her affections and then thrown her over- 
board. “He had found her agitated and low. Frank Churchill 
was a villain. He heard her declare that she had never loved 
him. Frank Churchill’s character was not desperate. She was 
his own Emma, by hand and word, when they returned into the 
house, and if he could have thought of Frank Churchill then, he 
might have deemed him a very good sort of fellow.” Miss 
Austen knew a great deal more of human nature than Dr. 
Littledale knows of the spiritual and intellectual wants of 
converts. She makes the growing knowledge of his own satis~ 
factory position with his young lady make her hero more and 
more tolerant in his opinion of a rival. Dr. Littledale wants to 
make converts see a number of hitherto undiscovered virtues in 
the Establishment—by pointing out the enormities of Rome. 
But how do the enormities of Rome increase the virtues of the 
Establishment ? 

The convert, probably, has writhed long under the practical 
working of the one original Anglican doctrine of the Royal 
Supremacy. He cannot see how in a Christian Church, Lord Pen- 
zance and the Committee of Privy Council can settle Catholic 
doctrine. Oh, says Dr. Littledale, I assure you the Church of Rome 
keeps the Scriptures from the people, and does not encourage 
even the clergy to read them. Well, the charge is altogether 
false—but what if it were true? What has that got to do with 
the Royal Supremacy? Again, the eonvert is perplexed by 
the very clear manner in which the position of the Anglican 
Church, deliberately assumed at the time of Queen Elizabeth, 
points her out as separated from the Divine Unity of the 
Christian Body. Never mind, says Dr. Littledale—the Roman 
Church is uncertain in faith, uncertain in morals, uncertain in 
Sacraments, it is not even certain that St. Peter ever was at 
Rome. These statements are transparently and absurdly false— 
what if they are true? How could they reunite the Anglican 
Establishment to the “rest” of the Church? Again, the 
convert has learnt from the Gospels, from the natural instinets 
of a baptized soul, from his knowledge of antiquity, and, per- 
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haps, from his visits to foreign churches or to Catholic churches 
in England, that the doctrine of the Real Presence, with all its 
wonderful and beautiful consequences, is of vital and central 
importance in the Kingdom of Christ upon earth, and he finds 
that it is denied by the greater part of the Anglican authorities, 
and that the “incomparable” Prayer-book itself tells him, 
as directly as words can tell him, that if he receives the 
“Sacrament” kneeling, it is not because there is there 
present any Thing or Person which is to be adored—that is 
the plain meaning of the celebrated Black Rubric. Oh, says 
his Ritualist guide, I assure you that “Romans” worship 
creatures, and the Mass is now converted into worship of the 
Blessed Virgin. If there are to be degrees in slander, this is 
one of the most foolish in the book—but if it were true? How 
could it explain the “ Black Rubric,” in the truth of the obvious 
import of which neither Dr. Littledale nor any other Ritualist 
would dare to tell a congregation of Anglicans that he believed ? 
Again, the convert, or intending convert, takes a little peep—a 
thing for doing which he is thought very naughty—into the 
history of Anglicanism. He comes across such a book as 
Dr. Lee’s England under Elizabeth—a book of which Ritualists 
appear excessively shy. He finds there that the main object of 
the “Reformed” Church of England was to get rid of the 
Mass as well as the Pope, that altars were pulled down as well 
as images, and that the Sacrifice of the New Law was entirely 
proscribed, and every vestige of it obliterated. Then he finds 
out that in the first generation of Anglicanism, Presbyterian 
ordination was considered quite as valid as episcopal ordination. 
Again, he finds out that the new “ordinal” enacted at the time, 
was drawn up most carefully with the purpose of omitting 
every single allusion to the office of priest in relation to the 
Sacrifice, and that some words on which Anglicans now rely 
were not inserted in that ordinal until a hundred years had 
elapsed. He has the gravest doubts, to say the least, as to the 
existence of any true Priesthood or any Sacrifice in the Estab- 
lishment, and these doubts are entirely in harmony with the 
known doctrine of the vast majority of its clergy and rulers in 
every generation from the first. Oh, says Dr. Littledale, I assure 
you that the Roman Church only allows “half communion.” 
Indulgences destroy devotion, Romans do not keep faith with 
heretics, and they have forged the Fathers to an unlimited 
extent. Again, these statements are grossly false, but what if 
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they were true? How can any number of faults on the part of 
the “ Romans” turn an Anglican minister into a Catholic priest, 
and make the “pure and admirable” Liturgy orthodox, if they 
were not so before? Souls are in hunger for the Bread of Life 
and the great Act of Christian Worship, which they feel they 
are deprived of. Dr. Littledale’s way of satisfying them is te 
tell them that certain other people—a good many years ago— 
were very wicked indeed. He is like an officer in a vessel, the 
crew of which are perishing for want of food and water, and 
who calmly informs them that he has an abundant store of 
gunpowder and cannon balls. 

This, then, is the general and preliminary objection whick 
we think should be made to a work like that before us. We 
do not deny that its author has 4 rough sort of talent of his 
own. It is, as Mr. Arnold has remarked, the controversy of an 
Irish Orangeman, rather than of an orthodox Anglican, and we 
are sorry to see the Anglicans driven to the employment of 
such a champion. 





A Cossus, like a wildcat, springs ever at the face, 


—but when you know the tricks of the wildcat, it is as easy 
to deal with it as with any other brute of the kind. Nor do 
we deny that it is the duty—or, at least, that we may expect 
it—of Catholic writers to classify his multitude of charges and 
to answer them one by one. We shall say more of this in a 
following article. But controversy and argument have their 
laws. It is enough for our present purpose to have pointed out 
how these laws are violated in the present attack on Catholic 


converts. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

AT THE COURT OF BRUSSELS. 
SUCH were the pious princes whose favour Mary Ward was 
now bent on obtaining in behalf of the projected convent. A 
lengthened residence at the capital became necessary, besides 
mixing in some measure with the Court, and the moment was 
perhaps favourable, as the truce had just been signed between 
the Protestant States and the Catholic Netherlands, which was 
followed by the twelve years’ peace signed in 1609. It was a 
bold undertaking for a lovely young lady of twenty-two, sepa- 
rated from her family and alone in a foreign country. There 
was scarcely one among the European Courts where such an 
enterprize would have prospered. But that of Brussels was an 
exception ; its characteristics were Spanish; Spanish costumes 
and manners were predominant there, and we are told that 
“although the festivals, dances, banquets, and tourneys were all 
very magnificent, the prevailing expression of the Brabantine 
capital resembled that of a convent, so severely correct, as well 
as stately, was the demeanour of the Court.”' “Who can here 
express,” continues Winefrid Wigmore, “the courage with which 
this holy amazon undertook this second encounter ? Wholly con- 
fident in God, thus young and beautiful [of exquisite beauty®], 
she put herself to negotiate in the Archduke his Court for a 
foundation of a monastery of St. Clare’s Order for the English 
nation.” 

But even if these splendid scenes of pleasure at the Court 
had not been tempered down and held in check by the grave 
religious principles of the sovereigns, Mary was herself inwardly 
fortified in a manner which made her impervious to their 
attractions. In the introduction to one of her biographies she 
asks that “all who read her life should above all remark and 
1 Motley’s History of the United Netherlands, vol. iii. p. 553. 2 Fe. V. 
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thoroughly reflect upon the immense preventing grace of God, 
His unmeasured goodness, and the means and strength which 
He bestowed upon her, by which she was made capable of being 
wholly His alone.” She also says in the first of her auto- 
biographies, written in 1615, which has been called a general 
confession, “I am of opinion that the chief means to my perse- 
verance has been the little pleasure which I could take in 
worldly things. For it was once shown me in a vision how all 
the things of this world are unsafe, uncertain, and short in their 
enjoyment, and therefore possessing no motives which should 
cause me either to seek them or to be able to rest in them.” 
This vision appears to have been renewed at several different 
periods, and to have given her so powerful and enduring a sense 
of the nothingness of all the gifts that the world has to bestow, 
that she says herself that she “coz/d not seek after them.” So 
strong was this feeling that it made her shrink from worldly 
intercourse to such a degree as to become a subject of self- 
accusation, she says, in her confessions. “For,” she adds, “as I 
could take no more pleasure in the world in consequence of this 
knowledge, I desired also to have nothing more to do with it. 
But as I would then do nothing but what I liked, or what was 
pleasant to me, I perceived clearly that I loved these very 
likings of mine too much, as in fact many occasions proved ; so 
that God gave me always, what was certainly necessary, a liking 
beforehand for a thing if, for His sake, I had anything to do 
with the world.” 

We next learn the more especial reason which led Mary to 
visit Brussels in person in order to obtain the patronage of the 
Archduke. Her own experiences in the convent at St. Omer 
had taught her not only the trials of a temporal nature, but also 
those in spiritual matters to which her countrywomen were 
liable to be exposed in entering the religious state abroad. 
Among these the want of a confessor of their own nation, who 
could not only speak their own language, but also understand 
and feel with their difficulties, especially at a time of great 
national distress, may perhaps not be reckoned the least. At 
the present period the English Franciscan Province was in 
abeyance, and Father John Gennings, its reviver, had not yet 
entered the Order; without some special provision, therefore, the 
new convent would pass at once under the direction of the 
Belgian Franciscans, and consequently would have to receive 
confessors who were foreigners. It is probable that Mary 
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discussed this point with Bishop Blaise, himself, as we have 
seen, a Franciscan, and received his permission beforehand to 
endeavour to place the new foundation under the Bishop of the 
diocese, an arrangement by no means without precedent, and 
which would prevent the contingency she sought to avoid. The 
veneration which for so many years she had entertained towards 
‘ather Holtby, and her knowledge of other Fathers of the 
Society of Jesus, must have naturally caused her to wish that 
the new colony from England which she hoped would quickly 
people the projected monastery, should be placed under the 
direction of the Fathers of the English College, and the friendly 
relations which the Bishop held with them would prevent any 
difficulty on his side to this arrangement. Without his previous 
concurrence she could not have mooted the question at Brussels, 
or have faced the opposition which met her there on the subject. 
But in his intercourse with Mary, Bishop Blaise seems, at an 
early date, to have penetrated the beauty and holiness of her 
character, and to have become her fast friend. 

Winefrid Wigmore’s mention of the Archduke as _ the 
sovereign to whom Mary principally applied at this time rather 
than to Isabella, was probably more than accidental, as Albert 
was an especial patron of the Society of Jesus. During his 
sovereignty no less than twenty-five of their houses and three 
hundred colleges were established in the Netherlands, to most of 
which he contributed, and he gave them besides Charles the 
Fifth’s magnificent palace at Malines for one of their founda- 
tions. He held his contemporary, the celebrated Jesuit, Father 
Leonard Lessius, in such esteem, that he was in the habit of 
always keeping his work, De justitia ct jure, on his table, and of 
saying that that book and his sword were the defenders of 
justice. There was the greater reason for Mary to obtain Albert’s 
good will through the Jesuit Fathers, as the opposition, which 
no doubt she foresaw, and which was strongly brought to bear 
against her request, arose not only from the Fathers of the 
Franciscan Order, but also from no less a person than her kind 
friend, Father Andrew Soto, the Commissary-General, who 
held the influential post of confessor to the Infanta, and who 
resided at the Court. This opposition was by no means without 
reason, for exemptions such as that sought for were only occa- 
sionally granted, either from necessity, or from the peculiarity of 
the circumstances. Mary must have felt well assured of the 
importance of what she now urged, and have had great con- 
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fidence also in Bishop Blaise, to have persisted so courageously 
in her demand, contrary to the wishes of the head of the Order 
in that part of Europe, of one too held in such high estimation 
for his wisdom and holiness, whose paternal words to herself 
had been like a God-send in the midst of her distresses. But 
she persevered, at the expense doubtless of personal feeling, 
and future results fully justified her course. Winefrid Wigmore 
says in few words: “Her aim being not to have it [the new 
monastery*] under [the direction or government of the Fathers 
of*] the Order, had them all to oppose her, and which was 
immediately the worst, the Commissary-General living in the 
Court and confessor to the Archduchess. Notwithstanding all 
these difficulties, she obtained her pretensions [to the great 
astonishment of the two parties®], to the admiration [both of 
those who had so powerfully resisted her®] of as well opposers 
as friends, and this in the space of six months.” These 
“pretensions” included the permission from the Archdukes 
to take possession of the land at Gravelines, and to found a 
religious house for Poor Clares upon it, upon the condition that 
it was to be under the jurisdiction of the Bishop of St. Omer, 
and that the inhabitants should not be wholly responsible for 
the maintenance of the nuns. The approbation of the Holy See 
was obtained immediately upon the archducal grant, and Bishop 
Blaise received a Brief from the Pope, mpeg him to take 
charge of the new community. 

Such rapid success, and that in the face of very formidable 
difficulties, causes us to turn once more to look at the instru- 
ment employed by Almighty God in carrying out His loving 
designs. He was putting great gifts into Mary’s hands. How 
was she answering to the graces so plentifully showered upon 
her? Winefrid Wigmore will answer this question : “In which 
times and occasions,” she writes, “ she (Mary) used great prayer, 
much fasting, and [great’] penance, living with admirable edifi- 
cation and grace to all sorts of persons to admire in her, her 
modesty, courage, prudence, and perseverance.” Her German 
biographer says that she had a double passport at the Court in 
her personal beauty and sweetness of manners, united to the 
shining lustre of virtues which carried weight with both friends 
and enemies on a thousand different opportunities. She had 
probably fixed her head-quarters at the Benedictine Convent, 
which would enable her to carry on the devout course of life 
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thus described, without remark, and afforded her an opening 
to make the arrangement still wanting, before the new monas- 
tery was wholly provided with all that she had planned for it 
m regard to its spiritual needs. 

For this purpose it was necessary that she should hold com- 
munication with Father William Baldwin, Vice-Prefect of the 
Jesuit English Mission, who resided mostly in Brussels. Father 
Baldwin held that office for ten years, succeeding Father Holt - 
in it about the year 1599. An old manuscript belonging to the 
Benedictine Nuns at Brussels, and still preserved by their repre- 
sentatives and successors at East Bergholt, says of him that he 
“had greatly assisted the holy work of erecting this monastery, 
procuring the consent of the Archduke and the Infanta. This 
worthy Father also exceedingly advanced its:spiritual good by 
most holy instructions, sermons, and all possible care and best 
assistance, so as truly we owe to good Father Baldwin the true 
foundation of spirit and holy religion. Almighty God be 
blessed Who granted our monastery his religious help for ten 
years, when His Divine Majesty called him to suffer and do 
great things for the Catholic faith, enduring imprisonments, 
racks, and tortures in the Tower of England, and afterwards 
banished. He advanced God's service in great employments, 
concluding his most holy life with a most saint-like death (in 
1632) being the Rector of the English College at St. Omer.” 
Father Baldwin was extraordinary confessor to the Benedictine 
Nuns during the ten years that he resided at Brussels, and it 
was thus that Mary became acquainted with him, probably 
partaking in the benefit of his ministrations at the convent, 
while he on his side had the opportunity of learning her 
character and the details of her projected foundation. The 
result was that he gave the necessary permission that the new 
convent should be directed by the English Fathers at St. Omer. 

Nor was this all. Father Roger Lee was at this time Father 
Minister at the English College; and as in her manuscripts 
Mary speaks of having held intercourse with him on spiritual 
matters for almost ten years, she must have known him, in some 
measure, very soon after her arrival at St. Omer in 1606. Father 
Roger Lee died in November, 1615. Father Tanner and others 
relate of this Father that from his youth he had a great love for 
souls, and preserved many in the true faith or brought them 
back to it. His history at that period, and his narrow escapes 
from the pursuivants in company with Father John Gerard, 
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when making the Spiritual Exercises to ascertain his vocation, 
are well known. He had an especial gift in after years of 
directing those who went through the Exercises, and he intro- 
duced the practice of making them among the elder students 
of the College, many religious vocations resulting from them in 
consequence. Father John Gerard writes of Father Lee in 
1606,5 that “he is so profitable where he is that it will not 
be easy to find another who will do so much good in that place ; 
and in one word to express my opinion, for aught I see, the 
most good of the house, both for external discipline and for 
progress in spirit, dependeth upon his care and effectual industry. 
The Fathers which be there do very well, but are not of like 
apprehension and proceedings.” It was said in the Annual 
Letters of the College after his death, that “he so mingled 
severity with sweetness, that whilst he was feared he was loved 
by all;” and he is elsewhere spoken of as endowed with great 
and extraordinary graces in many ways. It was no wonder, 
then, that Mary selected him by name in her request to Father 
Baldwin to undertake the spiritual direction of the house at 
Gravelines, and this choice must have had the approbation of 
Bishop Blaise also, who, we shall find, was well acquainted with 
Father Lee. Mary had not improbably gone through the 
Spiritual Exercises under his guidance after she left the convent 
at St. Omer, before starting for Brussels ; any way, she was well 
acquainted with their merits and wonderful efficacy, for it was 
one of the earliest regulations with regard to the new monastery 
that all, whether they were already professed or postulants only, 
should make them as a preparation for entering it. 


CHAPTER XII. 

THE NEW FOUNDATION. 
WHILE these preliminaries were being arranged, both Mary 
herself and her plans became the theme of conversation at the 
Archducal Court. Her devout and exemplary life were soon 
known and valued by the pious sovereigns and those who 
resembled them in their fervour; and many English ladies who, 
with their families, were either living there as a safe refuge from 
the persecutions at home, or who were already acquainted with 
Mary in England, became eager aspirants for admission into 

8 Stonyhurst MSS. Azg7. vol. vi. 
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the proposed convent, and at the end of six months she found 
herself in a position to return to St. Omer, not only with every 
hope fulfilled concerning the foundation itself, but also with a 
ready-made community in the shape of a promising party of 
young postulants, all ardently desirous of embracing the holy 
and severe life which was to be practised there. Minor diff- 
culties concerning the site for the new convent still remained 
to be settled. The English Ambassador at Brussels, Sir Thomas 
Edmondes, thought it worth while to mention the affair in his 
correspondence with the Lord High Treasurer, the Earl of 
Salisbury, and in a letter written as late as June 1, 1608,' after 
lamenting over “the new plantation of another body of Jesuits 
at Louvain,” and their obtaining “the gift of an ancient fair 
and well seated abbey called Watten, where they intend to 
settle a great commonwealth, and how dangerous this neigh- 
bourhood may be to his Majesty’s state, your lordship can best 
judge,” he adds: “The Jesuits did also lately set in hand one 
Mistress Ward, to sue for leave to set up a house of Poor Clares, 
near unto Gravelines, though they be furnished of other Colleges 
for English nuns both in this town and in Louvain,” that is, 
St. Ursula’s, Louvain, which was not, however, an English 
convent. “But I understand that some difficulties hath been 
as yet made to grant them that leave, for fear to burden the 
country overmuch with the relieving of them. And if this 
liberty be allowed to set up daily new houses in this manner, 
it will serve more and more to authorize and enable these 
people to continue their practices against his Majesty’s 
State. I leave it to your lordship’s judgment, whether by this 
occasion you think it fit to have it further remembered how, 
to thé great disfavouring of the Merchants Adventurers, the 
English House at Antwerp was given away from them to the 
Jesuits. I shall be better able to prosecute these matters 
afterwards, if it shall please your lordship to make it appear 
that these informations do not grow from me, but that the 
interests of his Majesty’s service doth make them to be appre- 
hended, and that there is reason rather to blame me for not 
having dealt more effectually in the said matter with the 
Archduke. The most of them that were dealers in the Gun- 
powder Treason are, as your lordship knoweth, now resident 
here.” 

A further letter from the Ambassador to Lord Salisbury, 
1 Manuscript letter, P.R.O. in Hlanders Correspondence, 1608, pp. 604, 605. 
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written June 29th, says:* “I understand that answer is made 
to Mrs. Ward, who, as I certified your lordship by my former 
letters, hath been set in hand by the Jesuits to sue for leave to 
erect near unto Gravelines a house of Poor Clares for English 
nuns, that because the place which they proposed is incon- 
venient and unsafe, in respect of being out of a town, therefore 
that if they shall find the means to plant themselves in a town, 
and also to give security as they have promised not to be 
burdensome unto the country where they shall remain, that 
the liberty shall be granted which they desire. So as it may 
appear unto your lordship how favourable this place is unto 
those people to afford them nurseries for all sorts of orders.” 
From this it would appear that the final difficulty was not 
removed, by an exchange of the land first granted for another 
piece of ground within the town, until some months after Mary's 
return to St. Omer. A Flemish gentleman, Count de Gournerall, 
aided in the negotiation concerning it. Edward Gage, of 
Bentley, in Sussex, a pious Catholic, named in some of the 
spies’ lists as a receiver and harbourer of priests, and whose 
landed property, as being a recusant, was given by King James 
in 1605 to the Earl of Southampton, “to make profit of,” is also 
mentioned as a benefactor, and some of her own money seems 
to have been sunk in building the convent, to which, probably, 
the Archdukes also in some way contributed. 

Meanwhile several postulants had arrived from England, 
and had to be housed somewhere without delay. From the 
delay concerning the land, there was no likelihood of 
the convent being ready for habitation under the interval 
of a year, at least, and Mary therefore obtained the leave 
of the Bishop to hire a large house at St. Omer, “where 
they might at once begin community life. Winefrid Wig- 
more says of this period: “ After this she obtained the house 
of Gravelines, where now the English Poor Clares are; 
had leave of the Bishop to take Mother Googe out of the 
Walloon Monastery ; but the place of Gravelines not being yet 
ready, they took a place in St. Omer, where they lived regu- 
larly in the severest rule of St. Clare extant in the Church.” 
In order that the foundation might be completed as speedily as 
possible, and that the religious training of the postulants might 
begin at once, at Mary Ward’s request the Bishop obtained 
permission from the Holy See that five of the nuns from the 
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convent at St. Omer should be transferred to that of Gravelines, 
one of them being Sister Mary Stephana Gough, or Googe, 
Mary Ward's late Novice-Mistress, who, as Mary mentions in , 
her writings, was selected, on account of her holy life and great 
merits, to be their Abbess. The Abbess at St. Omer prized this 
nun so highly as to be most unwilling to part with her, and 
indeed refused to let her go, relenting only finally upon a threat 
of excommunication. Of the four others, two were lay-sisters 
and two choir nuns, namely, Sister Lucy Darell and Sister 
Clare Fowler, probably a cousin of the former. 

Mary’s desire in founding the house was to establish in it 
the most exact observance of the rule of St. Clare as it originally 
was instituted by the Saint herself, “which,” says Winefrid 
Wigmore, speaking of Mary, “this blessed woman used all 
diligence under Heaven to get, and had it from [it was sent to 
her by*] the Duchess of Feria.” This lady was Jane Dormer, 
half-sister of the first Lord Dormer, who married the Duke of 
Feria when he was the Spanish Ambassador in England in the 
reign of Mary the First. She was one of the ladies of the Court 
in Spain when the Queen, Isabella of France, the Archduchess 
Isabella’s mother, died in 1568, and she assisted at her funeral. 
There had been several convents of Poor Clares founded in 
Spain before St. Clare’s death, upon the rule given to her by 
St. Francis, and therefore before the time of Innocent the 
Fourth, who authorized it afresh, and promulgated besides 
a slightly mitigated form of it in 1246. It was this first 
ancient rule, with all its traditions and all its severities, 
as observed in the Spanish convents of the Order, for 
which Mary Ward sought, and which she obtained from the 
Duchess. There was nothing now wanting to prevent the little 
band of pious English girls from entering upon their holy way 
of life. They therefore made their preparatory retreat with the 
assistance of the Spiritual Exercises, in which Mary united 
together with the four professed Poor Clares and their Abbess, 
Mother Mary Stephana. The retreat was under the direction 
of Father Roger Lee, who was established as Confessor to the 
convent. When it was ended, on Christmas night, all the 
seculars put on the habit, though privately only, without any 
public ceremonial, as the first public clothing was to take place 
a year subsequently in the new building at Gravelines; and 
from Christmas night, 1607, the most exact observance of 
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St. Clare’s rule was set on foot in the temporary dwelling at 
St. Omer. The ancient register of the convent at Gravelines 
gives the following list of the first nuns professed there, that is 
in 1610. After naming the five nuns from the St. Omer house, 
there follow, Mary Parker, Frances John Walleston, C. M. Ann 
Tildesley, Agnes J. Knightley, Christina James Bramfield, Mary 
Giffard, Collet Gage, M. Mag. Bentley, who were therefore fellow 
novices with Mary Ward. 

How joyful was Mary, wearied out with her six months’ 
contest with the world and its ways, when the door of the hired 
house at St. Omer was closed upon her, and she was left in her 
beloved solitude with the few congenial souls who had fled to 
it for like reasons with herself! She could not but rejoice, 
besides, at the wonderful manner in which Almighty God had 
blessed her enterprise, and had disposed the hearts of so many 
of His servants to help it forward and bring it to perfection. 
Her time for active work was, to all appearance, ended, every 
arrangement being completed for the well-being of the Grave- 
lines foundation, and she at once gladly placed herself, as if 
but one of the newly arrived postulants, in the hands of her 
Superiors, to be trained for the life of prayer and contemplation 
for which she had so longed craved. “As she was wont to 
recount,” says Winefrid Wigmore, “[speaking of her feelings *] 
terming it self-love [that made her take so much satisfaction 
in this freedom from all disturbance *] how glad she was to be 
at rest, and out of the noise and negociation of the world, and 
what content she had to think the time would come when it 
would be a mortal sin for her to put foot over the threshold.” 
Such was the spirit with which Mary entered upon the Spiritual 
Exercises during Advent: she was to be clothed with the rest 
in the habit of the Choir Novices on Christmas night. She 
asked for nothing more. 

But Mary had in fact, as a lay-sister, already gone through 
as hard a year’s noviciate, and as thoroughly approved herself 
to her Superiors in it, as any Poor Clare could be supposed to 
do before profession. So thought the Bishop of St. Omer. 
He looked back at the year and half just passed and recalled 
all he knew of Mary, first in the toils and hardships and the 
thousand disagreeable encounters to which her lay-sister’s life 
had exposed her; and then during the iast six months of 
brilliant success at the Court, drawing all eyes upon her by 
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qualities which command the world’s admiration, yet unmoved, 
and winning her way to the accomplishment of her pious 
undertaking, by virtues and holiness of life, which she did her 
best to conceal; -and lastly, in the happy tranquillity with 
which, on her return, she took her place among the other 
applicants for the habit, as though she possessed no merit or 
claim beyond the common crowd. The Bishop determined then 
to take a step with regard to her, to which, as the ecclesiastical 
Superior of the convent, he had every right, and to obtain the 
consent of the new Abbess, Mother Mary Stephana, that Mary 
should be at once professed. Knowing the great mutual esteem 
which existed between the Abbess and her subject, the Bishop 
probably expected that it would be sufficient for him to make 
the request, and that it would be immediately granted, especially 
as he gave two very good reasons for his application. First, 
he himself, who had finally to judge of her fitness for profession, 
was already sufficiently assured of her virtues; and secondly, 
as a recompense and acknowledgment of her labours as 
foundress of the new convent, he considered that she ought 
not to be kept longer in the novitiate. 

To his surprise, however, the Bishop found that his pro- 
position was not favourably received by the Abbess, and he 
therefore opened a communication with Father Roger Lee and 
Father Baldwin, as capable from their knowledge of Mary of 
forming a wise judgment on the question. They both coincided 
in his opinion. But all that they said was useless; Mother 
Mary Stephana maintained that all the new subjects should 
enter alike, and that no special exception ought to be made 
in favour of any one, this arrangement being most for the 
advantage of the house and the best for Mary herself. It was 
in vain that the Bishop made the request a personal matter, and 
even visited the convent on purpose, entreating the Abbess 
by word of month to accede to it, and showing great dissatis- 
faction at its rejection. The Abbess was not to be moved, and 
“would not admit of it,” says our manuscript, “to the Bishop 
his much discontent.” He had therefore to let it pass, though 
he “had urged it to have been done the very day of her taking 
the habit. This might and was,” continues Winefrid Wigmore, 
“by diverse interpreted to evil sense in the Abbess, but doubt- 
less it was God’s Divine providence, Who had His blessed 
and high designs in this His dear and singularly selected 
servant.” As to Mary herself, however glad she would have 
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been to have secured, as she thought, her vocation, by her 
profession, and thus to have shut out all fear of again losing 
the happiness of a contemplative life, she yet conformed herself 
willingly to the wishes of the Abbess, and rejoiced that in this 
way she would be shielded from any honour or distinction as 
the foundress, and that she should be able to follow her great 
attraction for humility as a subordinate among the rest. She, 
therefore, received the habit as a novice on Christmas night, 
1607. 

Mary gives us herself some account of how she passed the 
first four months of this second novitiate. She writes that “they 
lived very severely in the convent, never ate meat, even in the 
heaviest illnesses, and their food was very poor, bad, and 
without nourishment. They often ate only once in the day, 
except on Christmas Day. They slept on straw beds, and instead 
of linen wore coarse woollen cloth garments. They kept a 
continual silence, so to speak, rose at midnight, had a long 
Office, and after Matins always an hour’s meditation, before 
they went to rest again. And as concerns myself,” she adds, 
“TI seldom slept more than two hours each night during this 
year, from want of food. This austerity and seclusion were 
my only delight, and as far as I remember, could not at that 
time have troubled me, or have been made any occasion of 
temptation to me, unless any one had told me that there was a 
still more severe and secluded Order in the Church of God, 
for I then thought that the whole of perfection lay in austerity 
and solitude.” She was also most exact in her obedience to 
all the rules and prescribed exercises, but out of humility she 
would not always be the first at them, being fearful of appearing 
to take the place of foundress or leader of the others, or of 
seeming silently to blame those who camie later. But she began 
to doubt whether she were right in thus acting, and whether 
she ought not rather to follow her attraction to fervour and 
devotion than that of humility, and finally she decided thus: 
“ As God called me first, my duty requires that I should rather 
be the first than the last in His service.” Each one had half an 
hour in the day free to spend according to her pleasure, either 
in some good work, praying, reading, writing, or resting. Mary 
always spent this half hour in praying for the following ends. 
First, for the Catholic Church, for the perfection of religious 
orders, and especially for religious houses newly founded, and 
then for other good designs, faithfully following whatever was 
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suggested interiorly to her. The early days of her novitiate 
were thus profitably spent without any especial trouble beyond 
dryness of spirit, which she endured with great magnanimity. 
But in the beginning of the fifth month, the scene was al 
at once changed in a very remarkable manner, of which Mary 
gives the account in her Italian life. “ After four or five months 
had passed in this place and at these exercises,” she writes, 
“on the feast of St. Athanasius, the 2nd of May, I was sitting - 
at manual work with other nuns, at ten o’clock in the morning, 
in great peace of mind and exterior confidence, and was busied 
in making the girdles of St. Francis, such as the nuns are used 
to wear. According to my custom, I said silently at each of 
these girdles which I made the Litanies of our Lady, to the 
end that the person who should wear that cord might never 
commit a mortal sin. When suddenly something happened 
to me which I do not know, and never have myself known, how 
to explain. It appeared to me to be wholly from God, and 
came to me with such force that I was quite annihilated within 
myself ; my faculties were extinguished, and I had within me 
no other operation but that which God worked there, namely, 
that I saw in my understanding that which would happen, 
which was to be fulfilled in me: for the rest I could neither will 
nor not will; this was on my part and nothing more. I suffered 
great violence, for the strength with which the operation seized 
me quite had the mastery over my senses: the greatest conso- 
lation consisted in this, that I saw that God did with me what 
He pleased. It was then shown to me that I was not called 
to the Order of St. Clare, but to another vocation and employ- 
ment, but what this was and how it was to be constituted, I did 
not see. Meanwhile they rang for the usual examination of 
conscience before dinner, and I was glad of this, for it gave me 
time to collect myself, so that others should not become aware 
of my change. But what I say here is not at all sufficient 
concerning the action itself which took place on this occasion, 
for I do not satisfy myself in my narration, much less the reader. 
Almighty God will supply my deficiency, in so far as it furthers 
His service and honour.” Elsewhere Mary writes of this 
occurrence: “The change and alteration this wrought for half 
an hour or more was extraordinary. I saw not anything, but 
understood more clearly that this was to be so, than if I had 
seen or heard it spoken.” 
Winefrid Wigmore writing from what she and her com- 
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panions had themselves heard from Mary of this occurrence 
thus narrates it. “As the custom of those good religious is to 
have some time daily for handiworks, and such things as belong 
to their habits, particular certain frieze buttons to button their 
cloaks, and this all in silence, [this holy novice®] thus employed 
upon St. Athanasius his day, [joined her prayers to her work 
entreating the Divine Goodness with much fervour’] and praying 
[that it would please Him to grant her the grace*] that those 
who should wear those might never commit mortal sin, in this 
devotion and very attent, it occurred to her intellectually [she 
knew by what passed within her interiorly®] that that state of 
life was not what she was to honour God by, but [that He had 
chosen her for’] another very much to God’s honour [greatly 
for His glory and for the utility of her neighbour™] and the 
good of others, particularly England. [Immediately™] according 
to her wonted and holy sincere way, [with her usual naiveté™] 
she made it known to her Superior and confessor both, though 
she was assured neither would be pleased with it [that both 
would oppose themselves to it] especially her Superior.” 

Mary tells us herself, that it was on the next day, the feast 
of the Invention of the Cross, that she sought an opportunity 
to speak to Father Roger Lee, the confessor of the house, and 
asked if she might make known to him a private matter, under 
the seal of confession. He would not, however, allow of her 
doing so, though she pleaded “that the nature of the thing 
required it, and he himself would not be able to conceal it from 
his superiors, if it was not under the seal of confession: it was of 
great consequence to her good name, for if it should become 
known, there would not be one among all her good friends by 
whom she would not be despised and cast off. Yes, even he, 
her confessor, would with the rest be against her.” Father 
Roger Lee would not acquiesce in these conditions, and she 
could not therefore do otherwise than relate the matter to him 
as he required. But when he had learned what it was, he most 
entirely disagreed with it, and with unwonted sharpness enjoined 
upon her the observance of the conventual exercises and rules. 
She must stay meanwhile as she was, the spirit must be tried 
whence it comes, and so forth, silencing her thus with a severity 
and even Sternness quite unusual to him. 

Nor did Mary fare better with the Abbess, who, when in- 
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formed by her of what had happened, “told her it was a 
temptation and illusion [of our common enemy™];” it was no 
longer the time when “young maidens should have visions ;” 
such persons are held in no esteem, and upon her obedience; 
she is to reject this thought or imagination, “and as oft,” con- 
tinues Winefrid Wigmore, “as it came to her mind she should 
leave whatsoever she was about and go make a discipline, be it 
never so oft in the day ;” another spirit will soon return. These 
commands Mary faithfully obeyed, and with great zeal, so that 
Father Dominic Bissel writes of her: “ From her following the 
injunctions of the Superioress so exactly, and tearing her body 
with hard stripes of the discipline, she became more like a 
dried-up corpse than a living being.” Her soul, too, was in 
equal suffering, for she would very gladly have remained both 
in the Order and in that convent; she had no attraction to any 
other Order; that of the Poor Clares was entirely congenial to 
her, and if she obeyed what had been shown her in the ecstasy, 
she would have to return to the world to seek out once more, 
amidst its tumults and distractions, what her vocation was to be. 
She was frequently therefore in great distress, doubting at times 
and fearing also whether her imagination had not deceived her, 
though as far as her natural inclinations were concerned, it 
would have been very welcome to her if she could have assured 
herself that this had been the case. “When I was left alone to 
my human weakness,” she says, “I wept bitterly, as I had to 
think that there was no remaining for me in this Order.” All 
these painful doubts made her test her own spirit also, and 
besides following the directions of the Abbess, “which she faith- 
fully observed,” says Winefrid Wigmore, “from the first com- 
mand to her going out, as also she did every particular rule 
most exactly [to the very letter], in manner as if always to 
remain there, and as if no other way for Heaven than that,” she 
also undertook other voluntary penances. 

But the Divine light was far stronger than all Mary’s troubles 
and doubts, and would not be disclaimed. It even gained addi- 
tional power when she remembered that during the time since 
her taking the habit, “as herself oft recounted to us,” continues 
our English manuscript, “ she had certain glimpses and hoverings 
in her mind [little sparks of light, certain I know not what 
interior remonstrances™] that God would somewhat else with 
her, which ever gave her trouble, and she was easy to persuade 
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herself that it was a temptation, and to prevent it [what might 
follow from them’’] would have made sure by her profession. 
Which motion [her desire of seeing herself in an assured pos- 
session of the repose she so greatly wished for'] caused her, 
contrary to her humility and reliance on the Divine Providence, 
to ask the Abbess to be professed some months after her 
clothing,” that is, shortly before the time of which we are now 
Almighty God so overruled it, however, that Mother 


writing. 
Mary Stephana refused her request. 
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THIS is not the time or the place to speak at any length on 
the political importance or bearing of the Royal Irish University 
and Intermediate Education Acts, or for the expression of any 
opinion on the question, whether these Acts are in themselves 
all that could be wished for, or whether a full, or even so large a 
measure of justice as they might fairly expect, has been given 
to Cathoiics. Certain is it, at all events, that in the near future 
the young Irish Catholic can begin the struggle of life on more 
or less equal terms with his hitherto much favoured Protestant 
or Dissenting countryman. When it is remembered how 
gallantiv he bore himself against long odds, there need be no 
fear for the result. But there need be very grave fears as to the 
result for good of these measures unless they are well and 
wisely worked, and upon those whose duty it is to clear the 
ground and bring them into action there lies the stress of a very 
serious responsibility. Of the Royal Irish University Act it 
would be yet a while premature to speak. Our business at 
present is with the Intermediate Act, not as regards that 
measure in itself, but as regards the method of its working. 

The Intermediate scheme may now be looked upon as fairly 
launched upon the great educational waters ; and troubled and 
stormy waters these are of late years. Much gratitude is owing 
to the septemvirate of distinguished Commissioners for the 
large amount of labour, time, and thought, which they generously 
bestowed upon formulating the programme. It was a task beset 
with many, and very great difficulties, and we are happy to think 
that it has resulted in much which, if properly guarded, will be 
useful to education. What a pity that all this good should be 
undone for want of such guarding ; for the want of some wise 
rule the absence of which nullifies all that is good in the 
programme. There may be, indeed we think that there are, 
not a few minor points in which the programme may be further 
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improved ; but these blemishes, morally unavoidable at the 
start, will surely disappear with time, nor are they all of them 
together of a feather’s weight as compared with the fault of 
which we speak. It is not a pleasant task to point out imper- 
fections, but the subject is one of such paramount importance, 
not merely to schools, but to the country at large, interests of 
such vast moment are at stake, that we feel that we ought to 
speak out, respectfully indeed, but without fear. 

At the outset, let us express our belief that the Commis- 
sioners are no wise to blame for the blot that disfigures the 
whole scheme. It is well known that they invited schoolmasters 
to an expression of their views; that they freely admitted and 
strove to reconcile conflicting interests. Is it likely, then, that 
they would have perversely insisted upon any provision in the 
programme against which any considerable number of the 
schoolmasters protested ? It is plain, we think, that the making 
or the marring of education in the country is in the hands of 
Irish schoolmasters themselves. Now can it be possible that 
the majority of Irish schoolmasters are the victims of that 
specious error, that the more there is crammed into a boy’s 
head, whether it stays there or not, whether it is assimilated by 
the mind or not, the wiser and the better educated is he ? Such 
would seem to be the case! Last year no limit whatever was 
put to the number of subjects which a boy might offer at the 
examination. As a consequence, owing to a greed for prizes 
and exhibitions, we had children of twelve to fifteen years of 
age offering, in many cases ten or a dozen, in some fourteen 
or fifteen subjects for examination, viz., Latin, Greek, English, 
French, German, Italian, Arithmetic, Book-keeping, Euclid, 
Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Physical Geography, Botany, 
Drawing, and Music. This is certainly measuring knowledge by 
the bulk. The entire sweep of the programme takes in just 
two more subjects, Celtic and Algebra, and it may be that these 
also were attempted, but if so no marks were scored. Thus 
within six months from the starting of the scheme we have 
attempts made to embrace the whole programme. This year, no 
doubt, we shall have an increased number trying the entire 
range of subjects. It should, too, be borne in mind that in 
some subjects more than two papers were set to the candidates, 
so that very young boys sent up last year as many as eighteen 
or twenty papers for examination. To give an idea of the 
amount of matter to be got through we transcribe the “ subject ” 
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“English,” exactly as it is set down in the programme of the 

present year— 

JUNIOR GRADE. ENGLISH. 
Maximum of marks, 1,000. [Pass marks, 600. | 

1. Goldsmith ; the “ Deserted Village.” 

2. Grammar, including orthography, parsing, and analysis. 

3- Questions on the meaning and analysis of a passage from some prose 
work. 

4. Outlines of the geography of Europe, with the geography of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and the colonies (Johnston’s Competitive 
Geography, pp. 57—219, the small print need not be learnt in 
detail, or Anderson’s Geography, pp. 12—54). 

5. Outlines of the history of England to a.p. 1399 (Smith’s Students’ 
Hume, or Burke’s Abridgment of Lingard). 

Honors (sic.), marks, 400. 

1. More difficult questions on the structure and analysis of a passage 

from some prose work. 


2. A short composition. 
3- Questions requiring a more detailed knowledge of English history, 


including constitutional history, from A.D. 1154 to 1399. 

It will be seen that we have here crowded under one subject, 
“English,” virtually half a dozen, and as the other subjects are 
with like unstinted measure heaped up, pressed down, and 
flowing over, multiplying fifteen by six we shall get an approxi- 
mate notion of the amount of matter which is crammed into 
the heads of boys of fourteen or fifteen years old, not a few of 
them barely twelve. Nor can it be objected that we have taken 
an extreme instance to serve our purpose, as any one may see 
for himself by referring to the programme. We would, however, 
advise him to steer clear of the natural science section unless he 
can read without emotion a page or so of such words as cheir- 
anthos cheirei, aconitum napelleis, heracleum spondylum ; 
telluretted, arseniuretted, and sciliciuretted hydrogen. 

Having gone so far, why do we not go a little further, and 
finish the whole matter out of hand? If we stop short here, 
we allow ourselves to be distanced by “our kin beyond the 
sea.” They carry boys of sixteen, and girls too, through every 
one of the subjects on our programme, and take in dancing and 
metaphysics to boot. If we only added on deportment and 
theology we should be second to none ; for theology connotes a 
knowledge of metaphysics, and deportment, which according to 
that eminent authority, the elder Mr. Turveydrop, is a subject 
of the last importance, by applying to it that system of expan- 
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sion which we so skillfully use, could easily be made to embrace 
dancing, natation, equitation, and half a dozen other things as 
well. In this wise, before Irish boys are out of their teens, they 
would be proficient in the dead and foreign languages, Jdelles 
lettres, history, mathematics, the natural sciences, metaphysics, 
theology, and the various polite accomplishments—in short, 
nothing would be left for them to do, O/ fortunatos nimium, 
but to sit down and sigh for other realms of science to conquer. 

It is matter for surprise, not to use a stronger word, that 
Irishmen have not profited by the woeful experience of other 
peoples. The thoughtful and the wise in every land where 
such systems obtain have been protesting against this spurious 
education now these many years. They have spoken and 
written of its baleful influence and pernicious results in language 
stronger than we wish to use, and no thoughtful man who has 
had a part in the great work of education will refuse to witness 
to the truth of their protest. “I will tell you, gentlemen,” said 
his Eminence Cardinal Newman, when Rector of the Catholic 
University, “what has been the practical error of the last twenty 
years, not to load the memory of the student with a mass of 
undigested knowledge, but to attempt so much that nothing 
has been really effected, to teach so many things that nothing 
has been properly learned at all. It has been the error of 
distracting and enfeebling the mind by an unmeaning profusion 
of subjects, of implying that a smattering in a dozen branches,” 
—we take up a dozen and a half—“of study was not shallow- 
ness, which it really is, but enlargement. . . . All things are to 
be learned at once, not one well, but many badly, . . . whether 
it be the school boy or the school girl, or the youth at college, 
or the mechanic in the town, or the politician in the Senate, all 
have been the victims, one way or another, of this most pre- 
posterous and pernicious of delusions.” “Students,” he goes 
on to say, “leave their place of education simply dissipated 
and relaxed by the multiplity of subjects which they never 
really mastered, and so shallow as not even to know their 
shallowness. How much better for the thoughtful intellect, 
where such is to be found, to eschew the College and the 
University altogether than to submit to a drudgery so ignoble, 
a mockery so contumelious.”? 


1 Newman’s Déscourses on the Scope and Nature of University Education. Dis- 
course VII. A short time ago a very influential deputation waited upon his Eminence, 
and strove to express as best they might the deep debt which Ireland feels she owes 
him, Special mention was made of what he had done for education in the country. 
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These wise words seem to have been very soon forgotten ; 
to have been spoken all in vain. This most preposterous and 
pernicious of delusions—to make the words of his Eminence 
our own—had been doing its deadly work for nearly twenty 
years when the then Rector of the Catholic University lifted 
up his voice in emphatic protest against it: nearly thirty years 
have since passed away, and this same fell system not only 
thrives apace elsewhere, but has now, in its worst and most 
exaggerated form, taken root in the very country which he 
strove so earnestly to guard against it, and already spreads its 
baleful shadow over the land. 

It is plain, we think, against what our contention is directed. 
We wish to see a limit set to the number of subjects which a 
boy may offer for examination, for a smattering of many 
sciences, aliguid ex omnibus ct nihil in toto, is not education. 
It may be urged that superficial knowledge is effectually guarded 
against by Rule XXIV., which prescribes that the marks ob- 
tained in each subject shall be diminished by twenty per cent. 
of the maximum assigned to that subject before the marks are 
added together for prize or exhibition. We fully recognize the 
wisdom of this rule: it may do much good if still kept in force 
when a limit has been put to the number of subjects that may 
be taken up, but as matters stand, the experience of last year’s 
examination shows that it mitigates the evil, if at all, only in 
slight degree. There are those who think that such a rule only 
aggravates cram under certain circumstances. But suppose we 
grant that the knowledge acquired is not superficial, surely it 
is unwise to stimulate acquirement to such preternatural exer- 
tion. It is in the extreme unwise to force the brain into 
abnormal growth. It sounds very like preaching a proverb to 
say that the brain, like every complex organism, comes very 
slowly to perfection, and that we cannot with impunity over- 
burden what is so extremely and delicately complex. Loading 
the mind of a boy of fifteen with as many subjects as he 
has years, and priding ourselves thereon, seems to me very 
like putting a millstone on top of a young sapling by way 
of helping its growth, and then calling on all the world to 
come and admire the wisdom of our device. Sad _ results 
must come of this excessive pressure. This is not feeding the 
mind with natural supplies of knowledge. At best the result 
will be an abnormal and injurious development of memory. 
We do not forget that an important function of an Inter- 
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mediate College as distinct from a University is to develope 
and quicken a boy’s memory, and to store it with facts upon 
which, later on, he may bring into play higher faculties; nor 
do we undervalue in the least the good habits of application 
and industry which will be acquired under such a system. But 
even if these results, good as they are in themselves, could not 
be otherwise arrived at, which is not true, they would be bought 
at quite too high a price. The memory is certainly the faculty 
which should be first developed, and for some years a boy’s 
business at school is to take in information and store it in his 
memory. But even in these early years it may be unduly 
forced and overburdened, and if this be done it will most 
certainly be at the cost of faculties far away more precious. 
For memory does not constitute the intellect’s highest excel- 
lence ; far from it. So far as it is merely phenomenal, we share 
it with the animals. Everybody knows or has heard of the 
learned pig who knew how to spell. 

Over-development of any one faculty will surely injure some 
other. In this respect there is a true analogy between mind 
and body, and just as you cannot over-develope external organs 
except at the cost of internal and vital organs, neither can you 
over-develope the memory except at the cost of reason, imagina- 
tion, and other powers of the mind.” Now, granting that a very 
important part of a boy’s business at school is to cultivate his 
memory and store it with knowledge, cannot this end be attained 
without destroying all the charm of study and of life by rushing 
him at a multiplicity of subjects, and running the risk of, or 
rather to a certainty, injuring his higher powers? But the 
cultivation of his memory is by no means his only business. 
Even whilst at school, certainly during the last years of a boy's 
stay there, it is high time to look for the exercise of powers 
other than mere memory. The mathematical standard proposed 
in the Intermediate programme is by no means a low one; in 
fact, quite up to a University standard. Here, then, there is 
room for his reasoning powers, and there is plenty of space for 
the exercise of imagination and the cultivation of taste in the 
study of the classics. 

Let us see what chance a boy has of bringing into play 
these faculties under the Intermediate scheme. I will suppose 


2 We may seem to speak here as if the mind were an organism. Of course this 
is not the case, but as at present situated the mind cannot act without the brain, 
which is an exceedingly delicate organism. 
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a clever, industrious boy laudably anxious to gain an exhibition. 
His master, as in duty bound, wishes to do what in him lies to 
help his scholar. Boy and master see plainly that as many 
subjects as possible must be taken up to insure success. This 
conclusion they have come to after a careful study of last year’s 
“ Results” of examinations, from which it is evident that with 
a very few, if any, exceptions, prizes and exhibitions fell to 
those taking up a large number of subjects. Probably the 
master, for his pupil’s sake, is not very much in love with the 
scheme when this fact comes home to him. But he is forced 
to go on if he would save himself and his school from the 
sneers of persons not very thoughtful or highly educated. 
Horace, let us say, is the Latin classic that they have in hand. 
The master is fully alive to the fact that the study of this 
author gives him a rare opportunity of developing in his pupil 
refinement of taste, clearness of expression, and perception of 
poetical beauty. Here, however, he is suddenly recalled to the 
exigency of the situation by the reflection, will this pay at the 
examination? All the odds are that it will not pay. Refine- 
ment of taste goes far towards constituting the distinguishing 
grace of a liberal education, but it is not very tangible matter 
for competitive examination ; certainly not near so much so 
as are grammatical peculiarities and the different renderings of 
“sticky” passages. Not that it is quite out of the question 
to make it so, for we think that classics in their true and full 
sense, as well as every other subject, can, but not without great 
care, be fairly enough made matter for competitive examination. 
But under the present system, how can the master stop to give 
all that time which such discipline of mind imperatively requires 
to any one subject, and leave meanwhile more than a dozen 
other subjects waiting in the cold? It is simply and sternly 
impossible. The master is driven to subordinate the best and 
highest interests of education to the mercenary interest of 
gaining an exhibition. There is no help for it, he must dictate 
a translation, cram the memory with minute details, concentrate 
the attention upon technical difficulties, and present Horace to 
his scholar, not as a living, thinking being of like passions with 
ourselves lit up by a brilliant genius, but a lifeless corpse to 
be dissected into zeugmas, hysteron-proterons, and other equally 
precious items of information. Necessarily, therefore, Horace 
is for the scholar a meaningless mass without harmony and 
without proportion, for of the character of the author, the spirit 
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of his work, the forces that went to mould his thought, the 
master has barely time to say one word: 

Infelix operis summa, quia ponere totum 

Nesciet. 
There is positively no time for such trivial occupation. Have 
they not to hurry off to “Conversations upon Chemistry ?” 

If the mind be not injured by such a process, it will certainly 
not be improved. To us it seems certain that it will be injured, 
for instead of being enriched by the thought of Horace, it will 
simply be confused by the multiplicity of subjects to which it 
must attend, and such a course can result only in a void of all 
those ideas which are the true grace of liberal education, in 
poverty of fancy, and intellectual barrenness. 

Now this need not be. We have already said that every 
branch of knowledge, up to a certain point, may be, fairly 
enough if not with advantage, made a subject of competitive 
examination. But before a consummation so devoutly to be 
longed for can be arrived at, it is primarily imperative to put 
a very definite limit to the number of subjects that may be 
taken up. Secondly, very great care indeed, excessively great, * 
is required on the part of examiners. The groove in which 
examiners usually travel must be abandoned. Last year, with 
a very few exceptions (among which notably were the papers 
set to the Middle Grade in Latin classics), the papers set fully 
justify Mr. Herbert Spencer’s estimate of modern examiners. 
He says: 

Examiners, and especially those appointed under recent systems of 
administration, habitually put questions of which a large proportion are 
utterly inappropriate. As I learn from’ his son, one of our judges not 
long since found himself unable to answer the examination paper that 
had been laid before law students. A well-knoWn Greek scholar, editor 
of a Greek play, who was appointed examiner, found that the examina- 
tion paper set by his predecessor was too difficult for him. Mr. Froude, 
in his inaugural address at St. Andrews, describing a paper set by an 
examiner in English history, said : “I could myself have answered only 
two questions out of a dozen.” And I learn from Mr. G. H. Lewes 
that he could not give replies to the questions in English literature 
which the Civil Service examiners set to his son. Joining which testi- 
monies with kindred ones coming from students and professors on all 
sides, we find the really noteworthy thing to be, that examiners, instead 
of setting questions fit for students, set questions which make manifest 
their own extensive learning.” * 


’ 


3 Study of Sociology, chap. iv. ‘* Objective Difficulties.’ 
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Possibly some people may think that “extensive learning” 
is not precisely what is most obviously made manifest by such 
a procedure. But let it pass. It is, however, certain that as 
regards many papers set by Intermediate examiners last year, 
eminent scholars have declared that if laid before them they 
would have found themselves in exactly the same predicament 
as the “well-known Greek scholar, editor of a Greek play.” 
For instance, at the last meeting of the British Association in 
Sheffield, eminent geologists expressed their conviction, that 
there was hardly a geologist in Europe who could answer, in 
four hours, papers on geology and physical geography which 
Irish school boys were expected to doin two. It is clear that 
such a method of conducting examinations must defeat its own 
end, that is, if it have any good end in view. 

It may be urged here that we are bringing against the 
scheme contradictory charges, first by saying that it will result 
in superficial smattering, and now complaining that the papers 
set take boys quite out of their depth. A little reflection will 
show that both charges are perfectly reconcilable. For if you 
throw a boy upon too wide a field of study, as it will be 
impossible for him to get really below the surface in every 
part of it, by putting questions which suppose more than a 
surface knowledge, you simply compel him to a more excessive 
use of memory. Real depth comes only from the exercise of 
the understanding, and as this, under the circumstances, is 
impossible, to meet the difficulty of the questions a false appear- 
ance of depth will be induced, the result of mere memory. In 
direct ratio with the difficulty of the questions will be the 
intensity and prolongation of the cram. We have seen it tried, 
and can witness to the mischievous result. A clever and indus- 
trious boy overburdened by a multiplicity of subjects will 
faithfully commit to memory the grammars of the languages 
and the first principles of the various sciences that you wish to 
teach him, and so far as memory goes, he will use it lavishly in 
getting by heart everything that can be so got at in the different 
subjects. Not only will he get by heart what is fairly matter 
for memory, but also what is not,—demonstrations of whole 

books of Euclid and “cribs” of his classical authors. How can 
he do otherwise? Where is the time for thought and repetition 
to come from, with a dozen or more subjects on hand? He 
must eat now and then, sleep occasionally, and snatch an odd 
half hour for play on a fine afternoon. Thought is out of the 
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question. Under the most favourable circumstances it is ex- 
tremely difficult to get boys to think. The very best of them 
have an angry aversion to thought, and this system not only 
increases the difficulties of training them to think, but further 
directly tends to destroy in them all capacity of thought. 

If you want striking proof of this, just try a boy trained 
under such a system upon an English composition. I venture to 
say that you will be astonished to find how incapable of reflection 
such boys seem to be. Not only is the mind a perfect blank as 
to power of invention and wealth of illustration, but it seems 
quite unable to get a grasp of the subject at all. A good deal 
of paper may be covered, but there will be an utter want of 
consequence in the remarks. Instead of thinking out his subject, 
he will have recourse to his memory, and string together a lot of 
expressions, beginnings, and fag-ends of sentences, hackneyed 
quotations, and vulgar flowers of speech upon an almost 
invisible thread of thought. What wonder? The boy was 
hurried over his work with such unhallowed speed that he had 
no time for reflection. He took in knowledge with his eyes 
and ears, but never had time to smelt it in the furnace of his 
mind, and now he is incapable of combining together the 
product of his labours, or welding into one another its com- 
ponent parts; wt nec pes, nec caput uni reddatur forme. He 
cannot look steadily at, or close with his subject, for his mind 
has never been disciplined to look steadily, or continuously at 
anything, being captivated by the novelty and variety of the 
subjects presented to it: he cannot bring his information to 
bear upon it, for he is not master of his information, quite the 
reverse, his information is master of him. It serves only to 
show that he has been at a feast of learning, and stolen the 
scraps: to maké him as ridiculous by its-officious and meaning- 
less application as the pedant Holofernes in Love’s Labour Lost, 
who deprecates the use of the word afternoon, for that it is an 
expression of the rude multitude— 


Holof. The posterior of the day, most generous sir, is liable, 
congruent and measurable for the afternoon: the word is well cull’d, 
chose, sweet and apt, I do assure you, sir, I do assure. 


Thus the harm of the system is not merely negative ; positive 
injury has been done, as will always be the case if you push 
a boy on without giving him time to make his own every step of 
the way. 
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Possibly it may be inferred that we are altogether opposed 
to the Intermediate system. This is not the case. We do not 
share in the utter repugnance which some eminent authorities 
entertain for competitive examination. As worked at present in 
Ireland the system is practically mischievous, but it is not in the 
abstract unsound. It is possible, in our opinion at least, as we 
have already said, to make it a sufficiently fair, though never 
a perfect test of scholarship. In any case, it is present among 
us as a fact, and it is our duty, and our wisdom, to give it a trial 
and strive to make the best of it. It will, at all events, stimulate 
into action our schools which had almost universally fallen into 
a state of stagnation ; it will encourage exertion on the part of 
the scholar, and be of great help to masters in their constant 
struggle against idleness. There will be less beating the air, as 
boy and master will now have a tangible object to work for. A 
judicious and well-worked system would do all this and more, 
but we must not allow these good results to blind us to the 
dangers we have been pointing out, dangers so obvious, that not 
unfrequently a feeling of surprise comes upon us while we write 
that there should be any need of our writing at all. Our argu- 
ment sounds very like enforcing a truism. “ Learn little at a 
time, but learn it well,’ “Don’t swallow knowledge, but digest 
it,” are in education maxims as old and as solid as the hills. 
“T fear a man of one book,” was the saying of no slight 
authority in the subject-matter, but ows avons changé tout cela, 
and now-a-days the boy who has not read a small library is no 
longer formidable. 

If we listen to the thoughtful and the wise of every age and 
nation, they tell us that the difference between education and 
non-education consists, not in the number of subjects said to 
have been acquired, but in the degree of thoroughness with 
which a subject has been mastered; not in the greater or less 
bulk of positive information, but in the wise cultivation of the 
mental faculties according to their relative merit. One boy may 
read a thousand volumes, yet remain totally uneducated; he 
may know all the languages in Europe, but he can say nothing 
worth listening to in any of them. Another may read not half 
a dozen books, may know no language but his own, and yet be, 
in the true sense of the words, well educated. For he has 
command of his knowledge, limited though it be, can think 
rightly upon something, knows the meaning of the words he 
uses, and pronounces them correctly. The other boy may have 
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somewhere about him more scraps of information, but we fail 
to see how the knowledge of the number of claws upon a crab, 
or the dates of a series of faction fights between obscure parishes 
in Greece, is an essential of sound education. Not that we are 
despising such information, but we despair of the system that 
produces information such as this, and nothing else besides ; 
and it is this, and this only, that will result with all the certainty 
of a natural law from forcing upon boys an unmeaning pro- 
fusion of subjects. 

It is quite beside the question to say that boys are not forced 
to take up a large number of subjects under the Intermediate 
system, since a fair knowledge of two ensures a pass. It is 
clear that the spirit of the scheme goes to encourage a multi- 
plicity of subjects. Over every school in the country hangs the 
shadow of this examination, and it is a matter of life or death 
with them to secure prizes and exhibitions for their students. 
This is what tells with the public. We see that these prizes 
fall to those taking up the greatest number of subjects. This 
means a discouragement, or rather a proscription, of all teaching 
except such as can be exhibited on the “Results” list. At 
once the tone of teaching is lowered, and approximated to cram. 
Nor is it an ordinary form of cram. It is not the cram with which 
we have been up to this acquainted, when, for example, a young 
man, having finished the ordinary course of studies, puts himself 
under a professor of this degrading art for a year or two, against 
the day of his examination. This is bad enough, but a very 
mild form indeed of the evil which the Intermediate system 
engenders. This system will do away with everything like a 
course of studies. Cram will set in before the child is twelve 
years old, and from this age upwards it will possess and make 
him all its own. This is no exaggeratfon. Boys about this 
age offered last year more than a dozen subjects for examina- 
tion. The mind of such a boy will not be fed with natural 
supplies of knowledge suited to his tastes and powers, but 
adroit efforts will be made to impress upon the memory a 
factitious knowledge of every subject on the programme. Even 
this will not be done honestly, but by artificial “dodges.” He 
will have given to him, not books, but epitomes, formulas, ex- 
tracts, and abstracts, and will be daily drilled into the knack 
of plausibly answering examination papers and producing on 
demand his whole stock-in-trade. When the parade is over, 
his mind will be, for all practical purposes, as complete a 
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blank as if he had never seen the matter in which he was 
examined. 

Such at least is the testimony of one well fitted to speak 
upon the subject. The following is an extract from an able 
paper on “ Competition and the India Civil Service,” read before 
the East India Association some years ago, by George C. M. 
Bridwood, M.D.” 


A distinguished examiner for the Indian Civil Service himself 
pointed out to me one of the successful canditates of the year in which 
he examined, and who stood almost at the head of the list, as the very 
type of an uneducated man. It is the fact that several of the successful 
candidates at the last competitive examination for the Indian Civil 
Service owe their places on the list to the accident of their crammer 
having, on the very morning of the examination in natural sciences, run 
them over the anatomy of the lobster, which was one of the subjects 
also of the examination on that day. They probably knew as much 
about it the day before or the week after, as of the anatomy of the 
chimeera. 


Mr. Mathew Arnold writes: 


I once bore part in the examination of the Indian Civil Service, 
and I can truly say that the candidates to whom I gave the highest 
marks were, almost without exception, the candidates whom I would 
not have appointed. ‘They were crammed men, not formed men. 


Any amount of testimony of a like nature can be had upon 
all sides. The writer of this article is acquainted with a dis- 
tinguished professor of mathematics who once found himself 
under the necessity of cramming a high theorem in mathematics 
in order to teach it to his pupils. Some time after he had 
taught it, not only had he forgotten the fact of his having done 
so, but he declared that he knew nothing whatever about the 
matter itself. This is what invariably becomes of crammed 
knowledge. Knowledge may be taken in with eyes and ears, 
held for a considerable length of time in the memory, and 
delivered when the examination bell rings, and yet never have 
been possessed by the mind. Very generally indeed it will be 
found that those who are forced to load their memories with a 
dozen or more subjects against an examination, so soon as they 
have got rid of their unnatural burden are only too glad to 
forget what they have gathered with such anxious but ill-advised 
labour. It is well also to bear in mind that the results of which 
we have just been speaking took place at the Indian Civil 
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Service Examination, where a rule is in force of striking off 
all marks below a certain minimum before adding the totals. 
Therefore we were justified in saying that Rule XXIV. of the 
Intermediate scheme will, so far from preventing cram, intensify 
and aggravate the evil. 

Now, the remedy for all this mischief is not far to seek. 
It is simply that a limit be put to the number of subjects, and 
that very great care be exercised in the selection of examiners. 
Examiners who understand their work can set papers that will 
be a very fair test of scholarship. The distinguished gentleman 
who is at present one of the Assistant Commissioners bore a 
part in setting a Latin paper of this description last year, and 
this fact, coupled with his brilliant past, gives good ground for 
hope that there will be great improvement in the working of 
the system. With regard to the limit to be put to the number 
of the subjects, we do not take up an extreme position. Nobody 
complains that the range of subjects allowed for matriculation 
at London is a narrow one. The boys of our Senior Grade are 
if anything younger than the boys who matriculate at London, 
yet we would allow them to offer, but not insist upon it, the 
same number of subjects that is allowed at London. Not an 
inch further would we go: here we plant our foot. For the 
Middle and Junior Grades the number of subjects should, of 
course, be less. At the Oxford local examinations a limit of 
this sort is very wisely put to the number of subjects that may 
be taken up, and at the same time an option is given within 
that limit. 

This, then, is all we ask for, and surely it is not too much. 
Give some room and some time for the cultivation of what is 
highest and best in sound education ; what never can, no matter 
how perfect the system, be made to sfiow on the “Results” 
list of competitive examinations. Do this, and we gladly 
welcome the Intermediate scheme. Continue the scheme in 
its present form, and you change what might be a blessing 
into a curse. You will destroy everything like a course of study 
in our schools. You will indeed rouse them out of the state 
of stagnation into which they had fallen, and revolutionize their 
teaching, but only to make them machines for crimping sharp 
boys, cramming them, injuring their bodies, and distorting their 
minds, and then noisily puffing far and wide the results of their 
pernicious toil. Better far that they never waked from their 
lethargy, for though Pliny’s advice to his friend—Satius est enim 
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otiosum esse, quam nihil agere—may not be universally true, it 
is certainly always better to remain inactive than to do positive 
mischief. 

No doubt many of our modern “educators” and’ apostles 
of “enlightenment” will, like Adikos in the Clouds, laugh these 
views to scorn as old fashioned and obsolete— 

apxaid ye kal Avrodiddn, xal rerriywy avduerra,* 

kal Knxeldov, kal Bovdoviwy. 
But yet an experience of many hundreds of years shows this 
training to have produced men of solid learning and true culture, 
excellent private and high-souled public citizens— 

GAN’ obv Tair’ early éxeiva, 

€& avdpas av Mapadwvoudxous 7’ uh waldevois eOpepe. 
Can we hope as much from our nodern substitute? Experience 
emphatically answers, No. Why, then, should we give up our 
old lamps for new ? 

Finally, there is one other aspect of this question to which 
we would earnestly invite attention. We do so only because 
we are painfully alive to the fact that this infatuate love of 
miscellaneous information has in other lands become a power 
against which sound reasoning, accumulations of facts, and 
arguments drawn from experience, are practically useless. One 
other argument is left to us which, in Ireland at all events, 
carries with it some weight still. To this we finally appeal. 
Not that we have any desire to be a prophet of evil, for we 
are fully aware of the danger of exaggeration; but to us it 
seems certain that this blotching system of shallow information 
will produce a race of young men who will most easily fall a 
prey to the enemies of revealed truth. It is a well established 
fact that the violent defenders of socialism and atheism are 
mostly half-educated people, with a smattering of this, that, and 
everything. It is well known, too, that increasing multitudes 
feed their intellectual life, such as it is, upon articles in 
magazines. These articles are for the most part written by 
men who, making self the supreme teacher, walk by their own 
light, and not by that of revealed truth. They are brilliant in 
style, eloquent in expression, but not remarkable for solidity 
of thought : it is so easy to be brilliant and amusing when there 
is no regard for truth. It is just the style of writing likely to 
captivate those who can grasp only shallow thought, and, 


* Aristophanes, Clouds, 985, « T. A. 
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powerless to do it for themselves, are willing to let others do 
this little bit of thinking for them. We have already pointed 
out that the inevitable outcome of the system rife among us 
will be: feebleness of thought, powerlessness to grasp the 
sequence of ideas. A writer of great name defines modern 
education as the “giving people the faculty of thinking wrong 
on every conceivable subject of importance to themselves.” 

It is plain, then, what must be the result. Sooner or later 
our young people will be thrown across these magazines, the 
articles will be read, and then follows the inevitable catastrophe. 
This is no fanciful picture. Multiplied and real copies of it 
can be seen every day, if we only open our eyes and look about 
us. France, for instance, is a hot-bed of socialism and atheism 
because, according to the late Mgr. Dupanloup, the “ polytech- 
nisés” are a race resourceless and imbecile. The Encyclopedists 
were as usual wiser than the children of light; they knew well 
that they could not banish religion until they had first banished 
sound education. It is here that we come upon the source of 
the calumny that the Church is the enemy of education. Of 
education of this sort, she is, indeed, the avowed enemy. How 
can the profoundly philosophical basis of her creed be reached 
by those whose whole inner nature has been corrupted? It 
is so much easier to learn by heart the flippant objections of 
sophistry ; objections which flatter that self-sufficiency which 
is the distinguishing trait of the disciples of multifarious and 
aggressive information; any one of whom is wiser in his own 
conceit “than seven wise men who speak sentences.” 

Let us then look closely to it that we are not sowing 
dragon’s teeth, and at the expense of an immense outlay of 
time, anxiety, and toil, of health bodily and mental, raising up 
a brood, not merely useless, but positively noxious. Hitherto 
falsehood has never made way in Ireland, for the Irishman has 
always been recognized as an acute reasoner. This talent, ever 
of the highest importance to truth, is especially so in these days 
when a subtle sophistry is used against the truth, which demands 
a logic still more subtle to expose it. The enemies of revealed 
religion have thrown away the scabbard, and press on with 
naked steel, crying out that they will give no quarter. Let 
them come. Ours is an attitude of fearless welcome. There 
can be no misgiving about the strength of the fortress of God’s 
immutable truth. The only fear is for those whose badly 
tempered weapons of defence will snap in the fierce stress of 
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the combat. And such are the weapons, and such only, that 
will be forged in this Intermediate Brummagem. 

It is for this reason, above all, that we deem it the duty of 
every conscientious man, whatsoever form of religious belief may 
be his, to put himself in opposition to the Intermediate scheme 
as it at present stands, and not to yield to the folly of the hour. 
Such men need have no fear that the Irish people will fail them 
if a struggle be forced upon them. Ours is a people that has 
always known how to discriminate between the precious and 
the vile, and now too they will refuse, “for all the fierce 
clashing of cymbals and shouting of multitudes,” to sacrifice 
their children to the Moloch of miscellaneous information. 

PHILIP O'REILLY. 
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IN these days a good deal of courage is needed to deny the 
existence of an unseen world. Reports of preternatural 
occurrences are so plentiful that most men possessing any 
experience of life can call to mind many strange stories, 
vouched for by their personal friends on the evidence of their 
own senses. And while on the one hand it is an easier thing 
to laugh at the phenomena of spiritualism in general than to - 
feel any comfortable security that this or that particular medium 
is not dealing with the devil, it is on the other hand impossible 
for even the most wilful sceptic to shut his eyes to the fact that 
pilgrimages to Lourdes are a feature in the history of the nine- 
teenth century, and that a very great number of men and women 
of sound judgment and cultured mind are deeply and honestly 
convinced of the truth and the sacred character of certain 
apparitions, which have happened in these days, and which 
cannot be explained to their satisfaction by legerdemain or 
pathology. Unbelievers are under the necessity of giving some 
attention to a subject, which is forced upon their notice almost 
incessantly ; for no reasonable man can satisfy himself,.and no 
man having a reputation to lose can hope to satisfy others, 
with a simple denial of alleged facts, which rest upon the 
concurrent testimony of many witnesses nor can any man 
persuade himself or his hearers that he does not care whether 
there are, or are not, angels good and bad, who are permitted 
to interfere in the events of human life. 

It is one thing to wish to discover the truth, and it is another 
thing to know how to make the investigation. So many gross 
deceptions have been detected, so many marvellous effects have 
been traced to natural causes, or successfully copied by clever 
performers, so many mysteries of science have been explained 
by recent research, so many theories have broken down under 


1 Le Miracle et les Sciences Médicales: Hallucination—Apparitions—Extase— 
Fausse Extase. Par le P. de Bonniot, S.J. Paris: Didier et Cie., 1879. 
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the test of continued experiment that a certain confusion of 
thought is inevitable. Our ancestors, it is often urged, would 
have considered the telegraph and many similar inventions of 


: t 
our day as miraculous. How, then, can we venture to say 


that powers of nature, hidden from us, but destined to come 
to the knowledge of posterity, may not suffice to make tables 
dance and to hold men suspended in the air without any 
visible support? Even if there be phenomena which pass the 
skill of Maskelyne and Cooke to unravel or counterfeit, surely 
we are not on that account compelled to ascribe them to 
Beelzebub, because it is always possible that there may be 
occult causes capable of producing all the changes in bodies 
and souls with which we are familiar, ecstasies, visions, appari- 
tions, and other apparent violations of the laws of nature. 
This is fallacious reasoning, but it has been found sufficiently 
plausible to perplex even Catholics. 

Two forms of doubt are readily suggested by the contem- 
plation of very extraordinary phenomena. One man asks 
himself whether it is certainly beyond the power of nature to 
produce this or that effect: another asks whether the unseen 
agent whose influence he detects in the manifestation of super- 
human force comes from a higher or a lower world. In the 
presence of such doubts are we powerless to decide? Certainly 
not. There will probably be always a large “border land” 
to which we shall be obliged to relegate for further considera- 
tion, or for continued uncertainty, a great number of occurrences 
which are not easily assigned to their proper places; but as 
there are some facts unmistakeably natural,? so there are other 
facts as unmistakeably preternatural, which can be honestly 
misinterpreted only by ignorance or inadvertence ; and, when 
once it has been granted that preternatural occurrences do 
actually take place, it is no longer possible to deny that some 
are clearly the work of God and others as clearly the work of 
the wicked one. In this paper I shall deal with the first of the 
two questions. 

That there are limits beyond which doubt becomes un- 
reasonable, no Christian can, and no sane man should, call in 
question. To suppose that we can never under any circum- 


* The word ‘‘natural” is commonly employed in a restricted sense to designate 
only those actions or movements which belong to the working order of the visible 
universe. In this sense it is used here. Obviously it is capable of a wider signifi- 
cance, for that which is preternatural to man is natural to angels, and that which is 
preternatural to angels is natural to God. 
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stances say with absolute certainty that occult powers of nature 
may not be equal to the production of any phenomenon, how- 
ever marvellous, would be to sin against common sense and 
the spontaneous convictions of all men who have not mystified 
themselves with too many arguments. Whether mankind could 
ever under exceptionally favourable conditions of growth 
develope to the tallness of fifteen feet it might puzzle a follower 
of Mr. Darwin to decide, but a man a mile high is a clearly 
impossible person in the existing order of nature; and, if 
elephants could be diminished to the size of rats in the course 
of ages without ceasing to be elephants, it is certain that our 
remotest descendants, however long the world may last, will 
never, except by miracle, behold a troop of earthly elephants 
really contained within, the compass of a drop of water. In 
every direction the powers of nature are closely circumscribed. 
There is a limit to the force of the hurricane, a limit to the 
rising of the tide, a limit to the growth of the forest, a limit 
to the multiplication of animal life. “Hitherto shalt thou come 
and no further,” God has said to “fire, hail, snow, ice, stormy 
winds which fulfil His word.” From end to end all depends 
purely upon the will of God. The boundaries of “nature” are 
determined by His good pleasure. The efficiency of secondary 
causes is exactly according to the measure of His discretion, 
from the courses of the stars to the shifting of the wind, from 
the efforts of human genius to the movements of life in some 
microscopic organism. What men call miracles are not more 
miraculous than millions of millions of changes in earth and 
air which are going on around them at every instant. The 
difference between that which strikes men dumb with astonish- 
ment and that which does not even attract attention has no 
deeper foundation than the degree of familiarity with which 
the usage of life has invested them in the mind of the beholder. 
The old adage which says, Consueta minus movent, adequately 
expresses the essential character of the influence which a miracle 
exerts. A miracle makes a deep impression, not because it 
is pre-eminently wonderful, but because it is a departure from 
the ordinary ways of men and things. When our Blessed Lord 
said, “ Lazarus, come forth!” raising by His word a man who 
had been dead four days, He worked a miracle of the first 
order, but it was in reality a less astonishing act of power 
than that which at every moment now is drawing human souls 
out of antecedent nothingness. “The miracles,” says St. 
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Augustine,® “which our Lord Jesus Christ wrought, are indeed 
Divine works, and rouse the human mind from visible things 
to the contemplation of God. For, because He is not a 
substance such as the eye can see, and because His miracles 
by which He governs the whole world have by long continuance 
come to be despised, so that scarcely any man deigns to 
consider the wonderful and stupendous works of God in every 
grain of seed, therefore in His mercy He has reserved to Him- 
self certain operations to be performed at a fitting time, which 
are not according to the usual course and system of nature, 
in order that on beholding these, not greater, but less familiar, 
works, men who have ceased to regard wonders that happen 
day by day, may be filled with amazement. It is indeed a 
greater miracle to govern the universe than to feed five thousand 
men with five loaves. And yet the one excites no surprise, 
while the other attracts the admiration of men, not because it 
is a greater work, but because it is of rare occurrence.” 

Now, it is not more true that the “laws of nature” work 
within certain limits, than that men can generally make out 
for themselves in the more important cases, if they sincerely 
desire to do so, whether particular prodigies fall within or 
beyond those limits. It is a question of fact, and to be solved 
as such. 

At any time the Creator is able to command the attention 
of His creatures. He can, as often as He pleases, not only 
speak, but be heard. It happens frequently that the eye- 
witnesses of a miracle have not the power of doubting the 
reality of a Divine intervention. Leaving such persons out of 
consideration, and omitting also from the inquiry all cases 
which for Catholics and sincere believers in the Bible are with- 
drawn by the declaration of competent authority from the field 
of discussion, we may safely say that, though doubt, as we 
have seen, can be carried too far, it is to some extent and 
under proper restrictions, not only legitimate but laudable— 
and this in both the forms under which it commonly suggests 
itself. It is just as unwise upon the first report of some 
wonderful appearance, which is said to be well attested, to 
pronounce capriciously that it is an ocular illusion, as it is to 
declare that some “ nocturnal visitor” is necessarily a messenger 
from another world. Either of these judgments may in a 
particular case be erroneous. It may be that God has been 


3 Tract. 4 in Joan. See Breviary, Dom. iv. Quad. 1. vii. 
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pleased to send an angel, or saint, or holy soul, or to permit 
Satan to transform himself into an angel of light, and it may 
be that a diseased imagination has been busy with creatures 
evolved from the interior consciousness alone. The uncertainty 
may vanish upon further investigation. Possibly a closer 
acquaintance with the symptoms of certain maladies may satisfy 
us that the cause of what seemed at first inexplicable is not, 
after all, very far to seek, and not less possibly it may reveal 
that what was supposed to be a sign of insanity was really a 
clear indication of satanic possession. God can interfere if 
He pleases, Satan can interfere if he is permitted, unaided 
“nature” can perform very astonishing feats. Since, then, it 
is in the power of the Almighty, when and how He chooses, 
either directly by His own action, or indirectly by ordaining 
or allowing the operation of intermediary causes, to suspend or 
neutralize or modify the movements of a world which not only 
came from His hand by creation, but which could not continue 
to exist without His sustaining power and active cooperation, 
it must always be a mere question of fact whether any particular 
marvel is or is not an instance of a special intervention. Our 
judgment must be formed, not upon private theories of provi- 
dential government, or upon abstract reasoning alone, however 
logical, but upon the right application of sound principles to 
each particular case after sufficient knowledge of the circum- 
stances has been obtained by the usual method of examination. 

The main intention of Pére Bonniot’s admirable essay named 
at the beginning of this article, is to point out the principles 
which ought to guide our judgment in this matter. His “ Rules 
for the discretion of spirits,” as we may be permitted to call 
them, cannot fail to be useful at a time when many minds are 
needlessly perplexed and many conscien€es have good reason 
to be troubled. Two of the greatest dangers of modern society 
are resuscitated witchcraft on the one hand, and denial of the 
supernatural on the other. 

Very many phenomena which to a savage would appear 
miraculous, are easily recognized as purely physical by civilised 
nations, and stories which are full of awful mystery to children 
and their nurses, have no elements of supernatural terror for 
more critical minds. This is denied by nobody, but the only 
conclusion which legitimately follows is that, as_ scientific 
research progresses, more hidden laws will come to light, and 
more wonders will be explained. The fact of a continual 
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advance in the knowledge of nature gives absolutely no logical 
foundation for the assurance that there are no wonders of a 
higher order beyond the reach of hidden laws and scientific 
skill. Yet this assurance is calmly repeated as if it were an 
established truth instead of the purest of assumptions, and the 
very existence of the doubt with the solution of which we are 
here concerned is calmly denied by a large school of scientific 
men. A physician of Lyons,‘ M. Diday, confesses that for one 
moment he was tempted to believe in Lourdes, after perusing 
M. Lasserre’s magic pages, but he quickly adds that he resisted 
the fond illusion—“ Happily at the side of the spell-bound man, 
stood the wakeful physician.” It need not be observed that it 
is the duty of every “wakeful physician” of the school of 
M. Diday to deny in the teeth of facts the possibility of miracles.° 
Pére Bonniot directs our attention to a still more curious 
characteristic of the same school of medicine. When a physician 
has established to his own satisfaction that it is not the Queen 
of Heaven who cures her clients at the famous shrine, but her 
clients who cure themselves by natural means, instead of 
rejoicing that a remedy has been found which cures instan- 
taneously a multitude of sufferers afflicted with divers diseases 
and deformities which had been previously pronounced in- 
curable, he speaks of this blessed panacea with contempt and 
aversion. 

While we deplore such resolute scepticism and condemn, 
as it deserves, the insolent language in which physiologists 
and pathologists too often think it necessary to express their 
opinions when there is question of “the hateful supernatural,” 
we recognize with gratitude that God has drawn some good 
out of what is evil. Men who are determined, in every event, 
to do away with miracles, and who stand committed to a great 
deal of strong language on the subject, are forced, if only in 
self-defence, to devote themselves vigorously to physical science. 
Much good service has thus been rendered to the cause of 
religious truth which does not desire the support of imprudent 

4 This is quite a typical instance. It is related by Pére Bonniot in the first page 
of his Preface. 

5 This can be done in different ways. ‘‘ Were a cannon-ball to remain suspended 
in mid air without sensible means of support, Hume would say that it was not there : 
for its being there would be a violation of the laws of nature, and, from universal 
experience, violations of the laws of nature are impossible. Huxley would say that 
it was there to be sure, but that its being there was not a miracle, for that he was 


himself going to look for a natural explanation ” (‘* Miracles: Hume and Huxley,” 
by the Rev. John Gerard, MONTH AND CATHOLIC REvIEw, April, 1879, p. 497). 
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credulity. Side by side with genuine miracles wrought in the 
name of God, there have been in every age “lying wonders” 
(prestigia demonis) and natural imitations. No sooner had: 
Moses shown a sign from Heaven than Pharaoh’s magicians 
contrived something similar by the aid of their bad angels; but 
when it came to the final test there was no room for doubting 
on which side was the power of the living God. It is the “deep 
game” of the enemy of souls thus to try to confuse right and 
wrong actions, sacred and cursed influences, innocent natural 
magic and the very deadly sin of dealing with the devil, and 
whatever tends to make the distinction more easy of appre- 
hension is useful sometimes to science and always to religion. 
The uninitiated have very little idea of the power of 
imagination. Probably much the larger part of vulgar ghost 
stories have a very simple solution. An over-heated brain, a 
very anxious mind, excitement of the nerves, and any cause 
which at the same time increases the activity of the imagination 
and weakens the control exercised by reason, will suffice to 
produce visions and apparitions of one kind or another. We 
need not go beyond our own experience to convince ourselves 
that this is possible. Any man who has ever had a dream in 
time of sleep and has caught himself in the act of mistaking 
one object for another in his waking moments, can learn a good 
deal by meditating upon his own sensations. The first lesson, 
an extremely useful one, will probably be the startling discovery 
that he is profoundly ignorant about many things which are 
as near to him as his soul is to himself. A very wonderful thing, 
although it belongs to every day, is that twofold division of life, 
waking and sleeping. Of the two, perhaps, the state of being 
awake requires, the more ample elucidation, for it involves a 
perpetual though unconscious effort to Classify and localise an 
innumerable multitude {of impressions which in time of sleep 
are left to tumble into any chance arrangement or move in 
obedience to what is called the law of association of ideas—a 
law so lawless that it would be more justly called a wild caprice. 
Imagination in a dream carries the sleeper where it likes. 
Imagination under certain conditions may obtain some partial 
command over a man awake. If I see a grave-stone glimmering 
white under the yew trees in a lonely place and think it is 
a ghost, it is because imagination supplies an outline which has 
no objective reality. Many and many a country lad has been 
scared by a sign-post on a dark night. The tallness and white- 
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ness, and the cross-board near the top, took shape in his 
imagination which at once “projected” outside himself a 
dreadful spectre standing where the roads meet, glaring at 
him with fiery eyes and waving its bony arms. In the dusk 
of the evening even the most unimaginative persons are liable 
to slight ocular illusions. It is not simply that they think they 
see something, but they think they see one thing, investing it 
with its proper appearance, and they are really looking at 
another thing. Very little power of imagination is needed to 
form pictures in the fire and in the clouds, and children can 
see anything they like when they press their faces against the 
window and look into the darkness of the night. If this is 
true of persons in sound health, it is easy to conceive that 
there may be many degrees of vividness in these waking 
dreams when the mind, even without insanity, is in an 
abnormal state. 

The criterion of the extent to which aberration is possible 
when the judgment is partially obscured must be sought in a 
better understanding of the phenomena of sleep. P. Bonniot’s 
reflections upon this point deserve the most attentive perusal.° 
One passage must be quoted. 


Nothing [he observes well] is more familiar to us than sleep. I 
forbear to add that nothing is better known. At least we are able to 
determine by analysis its essential characteristics. What first impresses 
us when we see a man asleep is the suspension of the use of the senses 
and of external activity. His body is extended and motionless, almost 
like a corpse; his eyes are closed ; sounds fall upon his ears, gentle 
touches are impressed upon his skin, but he does not show by any sign 
that he is conscious. Nevertheless, it is not in this that sleep consists. 
In the first place, the senses, although rendered dull, are not reduced 
to impotence. Jouffroy informs us that the formidable noises in the 
streets of Paris did not interfere with his slumbers, but that he was 
awaked on several occasions by the sound of a broom when the floor 
was swept. We have proof nearly every night that sensations interweave 
themselves in the thread of our dreams immediately on their reception ; 
eold, heat, discomfort, pain, casual noises, furnish the material upon 
which the imagination of the sleeper never fails to work embroidery 
ef its own. How could all this be, if the senses were reduced to total 
inactivity during sleep? Clearly impressions are made upon the senses, 


5 One of the chief excellences of P. Bonniot’s treatise is the patience with which 
he investigates the statements of men whose conclusions he cannot accept. No short 
extracts or condensed results can fairly represent his argument, but I shall be well 
pleased if my remarks induce some of my readers to study for themselves a book 
which contains a careful answer to some of the gravest questions of our times. 
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accurately, even if not so vividly as at other times; but the internal 
faculty charged with the duty of supervision no longer acts in a normal 
manner. This needs explanation. 

The sleep of a somnambulist is real sleep. A somnambulist in his 
sleep evidently experiences a multitude of sensations, but he distorts 
them. I have heard of a school-boy learning his lesson off the sole of 
his shoe, and of a woman going to draw water and taking a saddle 
instead of a bucket. Dr. Garcin saw a young patient of his several 
times rise in her sleep, uttering some melancholy incoherent words 
about death, and after making preparations as if for a funeral, lay 
herself down on the floor and dispose herself for approaching dissolu- 
tion, being always careful to place a piece of wood under her head for 
a pillow. The shoe, the saddle, and the piece of wood undoubtedly 
made an impression at least upon the sense of touch in these som- 
nambulists, and that impression was not such as a book and a bucket 
and a pillow would make ; yet these were substituted, in point of fact, 
in the minds of the three dreamers. Why was this? It is readily per- 
ceived that a general, undefined idea, which is in possession, dominates, 
directs, and elicits the movements of the somnambulist. The first is 
thinking only about a lesson to be said, the second about the supply 
of water to be procured, the third about preparation for death. Under 
the influence of such pre-occupation, very distant resemblances serve 
to transform the objects of sense, so far as to give them the appearance 
of the things which are imaged in the mind. Not every kind of pre- 
occupation possesses this gift, but only that which can hold captive the 
imagination of the sleeping man. He is then in a world apart, in an 
imaginary world,® where nothing. of the real world penetrates, without 
adopting the dress and behaviour which belong to this region of shades. 
There everything, even what is real, is a deception. In other conditions 
of being, the realities of sensation disperse the figments of fancy. Why, 
then, do they now accept a place among these fantastic creations ? 

It is, in fact, the presence of the one or of the other of these two 
worlds, the real and the fictitious, which forms the essential distinction 
between wakefulness and sleep. ‘The latter state is connected with the 
former by those constituent elements which ate borrowed from it; but 
even to these it gives an arbitrary shape and unreal relationships. These 
two worlds cannot come before the mind at the same time: the one 
banishes the other. They are like two pictures presented in turn to 
the inner eye of consciousness by an unseen hand, each filling by itself 
the whole field of vision. When we are awake, not only are we aware 
of the impressions according as they severally strike our senses, but we 
assign to their various objects the place which belongs to them in the 
scale of existence and in the world of sense. To enable us to accom- 
plish this, there must be a general and continuous sensation representing 
to us the universality of things with which we are acquainted. Is it 
the uninterrupted exercise of a kind of memory attached to the senses ? 


® Like Avice when she had passed *‘ through the looking-glass.” 
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We leave the task of deciding this to men of higher skill. What seems 

to us placed beyond doubt is, that this sensation is like the canvas or 
groundwork on which we have to distribute and arrange, as they really 
are, the objects which, one after another, are presented to us by the 
perceptions of the senses. A little reflection will enable us to recognize ' 
that nothing is more real than this picture, living and moving, to which 
we are adding touches at every moment of our waking life (pp. 344, 
seq. ). 


The moment a man wakes after dreaming he is conscious 
of the unreality of his dreams. But in the course of his dream- 
ing it seemed to him that the scenes which presented themselves 
in succession were passing around him with persons and things 
as actual and as distinctly outside himself as the world which 
meets him on waking. A man cannot dream that he is dream- 
ing, any more than he can be conscious that he has lost 
consciousness. Sometimes, by a refinement of self-deception, 
he dreams that he has just awaked from a dream, only to find 
when he really awakes that he has been doubly beguiled by a 
dream within a dream; and sometimes, whether awake or 
asleep, he can ask himself with a sort of doubt whether he is 
not dreaming ; but it is a necessary condition of being awake 
that a man shall know he is awake, and it is a necessary con- 
dition of the illusions of sleep that a man shall not think they 
are illusions. The two orders of things, as P. Bonniot has told 
us, exclude the one the other. The vividness of the perceptions 
of sense and the distinctness of the pictures presented by the 
imagination may be indefinitely varied in degree, whether a 
man is awake or asleep, and there is a transition state in which 
the mind for a short time seems to hover between the two 
worlds, passing and repassing, but they only meet, they do not 
coincide or overlap. A mathematical line forms the boundary, 
and the real transition, however long the approach to it may 
have been, or however perplexing the previous oscillation, takes 
place in the indivisible instant in which the mind flashes into 
full consciousness. 

The phenomena of sleep evidently bear a close analogy to 
the phenomena of hallucination, delirium, and insanity. When 
it is said that “there is method in madness,” the meaning ought 
to be, not that madness is less mad than men usually think, 
but that method is an essential constituent of madness, without 
which it would scarcely differ mentally from a state of chronic 
dreaming if such a state be possible,—and it is said that there 
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have been instances. With insanity and delirium we are not 
here concerned. 

Every hallucination is an illusion, but every illusion is not an 
hallucination. According to P. Bonniot, there are two elements 
in hallucination: (1) A fantastic object which assumes an 
appearance of reality; (2) a strong inclination to regard this 
fantastic object as a reality. By a comparison of the phenomena 
of sleeping and waking, we may explain in some degree how 
a fantastic object can assume an appearance of reality. When 
we are awake we see the full and broad distinction between 
the world of actual and the world of imaginary objects. When 
the mental faculties are in their full working order, unimpeded 
by any morbid action of the brain or defect in the organs of sense 
or external hindrance to their right employment, the imagination 
cannot palm off pure figments of the brain for realities of the 
outside world, because every image presented to the mind is at 
once by an intuitive judgment referred to its own sphere, being 
ordered to take its place either in the region of actual existences 
in which it receives its own definite relations to space and time, 
or in that vague, mysterious cloudland, peopled by memories 
and disembodied shades, in which the far and the near, the 
past, the present, and the future, forget their differences. 

In every case of true hallucination there is a partial inability 
to make this distinction, while there is a direct solicitation to an 
erroneous judgment. If we consider the variety of conditions 
required to secure the perfect operation of all the mental 
faculties in their due order and subjection, it may almost seem 
more surprising that men are able in ordinary circumstances to 
judge very correctly about the reality of their perceptions than 
that occasionally we meet with victims of delusion. In truth, 
neither the one fact nor the other is at allastonishing. To say 
that most men have sound judgment in this respect is by no 
means to imply that they have no minor difficulties, arising from 
defective organization or atmospheric influence, to encounter ; 
but such difficulties as commonly present themselves are easily 
surmounted. The lessons of experience confer a power of 
instantaneous rectification which amply suffices for ordinary 
needs, precisely as the exercise of sight gradually educates the 
eye of a child to that accurate appreciation of distances which 
constitutes “perspective,” and which becomes an instinct of 
habit and “a second nature.” 

A very brief study of the characteristics of hallucination 
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ought to convince an unprejudiced inquirer that, although many 
apparitions are only spectral illusions, there are also many 
which are of another order.’ By patient examination of many 
undisputed cases of hallucination certain laws have been elicited. 
Phantoms of the brain almost always, if not in absolutely every 
instance, are marked by some incongruity which could not be 
found in common life—some grotesqueness of form, or mistiness 
of outline, or absurd incompleteness, or some palpable unfitness 
of circumstance. Generally, also, they either persistently haunt 
their victim, or they reappear at intervals with identity of shape. 
Then, again, they show a preference for certain colours, 
assuming most commonly a fiery hue, or revealing themselves 
in phosphorescent lines upon the dark background of the night. 
Also it is a favourite freak of a disordered imagination to 
display only part of an object at a time—a head, or a hand, or 
half the body. “In a word,” says Pére Bonniot, “nature is 
always outraged in some way or another.” This is only natural. 
As faithful portraits are presented to the mind when the artist- 
faculties are in good health, so caricatures result almost 
inevitably from any kind of morbid activity. 

But let it be fully recognized and never forgotten, that these 
caricatures, although they are capable of infinite variations of 
detail, are limited in their range of objects. A man under 
hallucination can no more create an image of which the 
component parts are not contained in the storehouse of his 
memory, than a painter can transfer to his canvas a picture 
which exists only in the mind of another man. God alone can 
create something out of nothing. Men and angels must have 
material to work upon. 

The imagination, as everybody knows, is a mirror, or an echo, which 
reproduces sensations after a shorter or longer interval of time. M. 
Tissot calls it with justice “the ambassador (lieutenant) of the senses at 
the court of justice.” Bossuet regarded it as ‘a continued sensation.” 
Whatever we choose to’ call it a mirror, an echo, an ambassador, a 
continuance of sensation, it can never possess anything which it does 
not derive from the perceptions of sense. The senses deposit in rota- 
tion in the dark chambers of the memory images without number ; as 
occasion offers, according to the laws which guide its movements, the 
imagination draws forth into the light of day now one sensation, and 
now another, investing it with a radiance of greater or less intensity. 
This is its ordained work. It resuscitates, but it never produces (p. 63). 


7 I must be content to give some of Pére Bonniot’s conclusions. The proof, 
which is both experimental and a friori must be sought in his own pages. 
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The power of reproduction possessed by the imagination is 
truly wonderful, but its action cannot pass beyond reproduction. 
We hear of a boy, scarcely acquainted in his ordinary state 
with the elements of Latin grammar, who (by the testimony of 
the physician) spoke that language fluently in some access of 
fever.8 We hear of eighteen young women, ignorant of the 
Latin language, who all answered without difficulty the Latin 
questions of an exorcist, though the words were not contained 
in the ritual, or in any way previously known to them.’ 
Between these two examples falls the line which marks off the 
natural and the preternatural. The boy, without other know- 
ledge than a smattering of Latin grammar, could, in a state of 
feverish excitation, repeat enough Latin to astonish a profes- 
sional man not too well versed in the learned languages ; but 
he could not have carried on a conversation. The young women, 
who understood the exorcist’s questions, thereby showed 
that they were in great need of his spiritual assistance. 


M. Calmeil supposes . . . that the eighteen possessed women of 
Auxonne had all previously learned and afterwards forgotten Latin. He 
must allow us to say that he has no right to suppose this. Women in 
France never used to learn Latin, and we could defy any one to find, 
even at the present day, not in a little country town, but even in Paris 
itself, a group of eighteen women, belonging like those of Auxonne to 
all grades of society, who could speak fifteen words of Latin. What 
cerebral excitation had to accomplish in this case was not merely to 
recall, but on a sudden to reveal, to the possessed persons the mysteries 
of the language of Rome. In truth, it is giving the reins to fancy 
somewhat too freely to argue like this learned w/éniste (p. 79). 


It is more difficult to distinguish between trickery and 
hallucination, than between hallucination (or trickery) and an 
apparition having objective reality. Happily for souls in these 
days the easier discrimination is by far the more important. It 
is of very slight consequence that a man should know for 
certain whether some spectral appearance is a freak of his 
imagination, or a trick of his friends to frighten him. But it is 
of supreme consequence that he should be able to distinguish 
between a morbid fancy or clever trick, and an angelic or 
satanic visitation. Hecan make this distinction, in most cases, 
if he chooses to use his own good sense and the guidance of 
the Catholic Church. He is therefore severely responsible if he 


8 P.64. » P. 78. 
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plays with evil spirits under a pretence that “perhaps and 
perhaps ” they are only occult powers of nature. 

St. Peter Chrysologus has left to us the celebrated words, 
Qui jocare vult cum diabolo non regnabit cum Christo; and he 
was speaking of a far less dangerous amusement than modern 
witchcraft where it passes beyond the domain of magic lanterns, 
and projected images, and automata, and human confederates, 
and has no rational explanation except in the interference of 
creatures of another order having the power of volition like 
ourselves, and energy and knowledge more than human. The 
first of the two doubts, which were set forth at the beginning of 
this paper, is the only one which need be solved for Catholics in 
connection with the performances of “ spiritualists.” As soon as 
it is known in any particular case that the results are due entirely 
or in part to spiritual agency, no shadow of a doubt remains for 
Catholics about the nature of that agency, or its source and origin. 

Those spirits are from one of five classes, for the Church 
does not believe in fairies and genii—(1) the Holy Angels; 
(2) the Blessed Saints in Heaven; (3) the Holy Souls in 
Purgatory; (4) the devils; (5) the damned. God has too 
much consideration for Angels and Saints and Holy Souls to 
allow them to be summoned by mediums. Therefore (and this 
is enough to say), if spirits have part in these séanccs, they 
belong to the fourth or the fifth class of the enumeration given 
above, and in either case it would be a sin of a very grievous 
and a very fatal kind to seek intercourse with them. 

In conclusion I submit to the ingenuity of my readers a 
marvellous story, which is a good specimen of a large class of 
anecdotes, the common property of all, and having no directly 
ecclesiastical character. 

There is another class of ghost, or spooke, with which the Dutch 
are equally familiar, and with which I can vouch for an almost personal 
acquaintance. A gentleman who is most intimate with me was riding 
one day on a road skirted on the left by high embankments, while the 
right sloped away into grassy meadows, when a thunderstorm coming 
up from behind caused him to look back that he might calculate 
whether he could reach the town, two miles in front of him, without 
being caught in the rain. The horse, as horses will, looked around 
and backward at the same time. Ina moment the brute was madly 
plunging, striving to bolt up the high bank, and endeavouring, with 
evident terror, to get away from some fearful thing. The rider, of 
course, restrained this impulse with his powerful bit, forcing the animal 
back into the road and keeping his head in the original direction. The 
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horse was still restive and nervous, and glancing occasionally to his 
right rear, and endeavouring to burst away anywhere off the road to the 
left. It was 4 p.m. on an ordinary summer afternoon, when short 
thunderstorms from the Drakensberg, transitory but violent, are of 
almost daily occurrence. Strongly interested by the fear so palpably 
exhibited by his horse, and expecting to see, at the worst, a wolf, the 
rider again turned his eyes towards the rapidly approaching rain, which 
was sweeping towards him like a wall, bending under its weight the tall 
grass, and not now distant more than three hundred yards from his 
position. He was not a superstitious man, he was not drunk, or 
suffering from low spirits, or “want of spirits,” and yet he saw in the 
broad daylight coming floating towards him, with outstretched arms, in 
front of the moving mass of rain, but several feet raised from the earth, 
a young, fair, ethereal, golden-haired female, whose robes of glittering 
white trailed just over the highest points of the grass. She spoke not, 
but came steadily down on him in advance of the storm. His horse 
now kicked and plunged more madly than ever, and at length, wild 
with terror, snapped the strong bridle-reins into pieces, and tore away in 
headlong flight straight down the roadway to the distant village. The 
rider, after the manner of the country, sat him throughout his headlong 
course with unmoved resolution. As he had never been used to what 
jockeys call “riding the reins,” he felt no inconvenience from their loss, 
and no fear from the accident, knowing that his well-trained beast 
would stop at the river below. ‘Twice, however, during the headlong 
gallop, he turned his head to watch the swiftly following rain, which 
was still preceded by the fair girl with her outstretched arms. In less 
time than I have taken to write this story, his frightened horse bore him 
down the hill and to the bank of the Little Bushmen’s River. Here, 
however, he did not stop, but plunged recklessly through to the farther 
side ; then, shaking all over, but neighing with satisfaction and triumph, 
just as the rain-drops caught him, he halted and permitted his master to 
descend and put together the remnants of his broken bridle. 

The pursuing “spooke” vanished as the storm reached the river; 
and though it swept on, overtaking and drenching man and _ beast, 
accompanied by whizzing and crackling streams Of lightning and hoarse 
stunning roar of genuine South African thunder, the horse showed no 
more dread, but permitted himself to be Handled, remounted, and 
cantered to his stable. On that evening this strange circumstance 
having been mentioned at the table of the Public Prosecutor, that 
gentleman—a man of undoubted probity and veracity—stated that, 
months before, coming in from “Olivers Hoek” at night time, and 
accompanied by another European, he had seen the same apparition, 
which was then also the cause of much terror to his horses, whose 
plungings first drew his attention to it.!° 


1° The Transvaal of To-day: War, Witchcraft, Sport, and Spoils in South Africa. 
By Alfred Aylward, Commandant, Transvaal Republic ; Captain (late) Lydenberg 
Volunteer Corps, pp. 210, seq. Blackwood and Sons, 1878. 
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The easiest explanation of such appearances is to attribute 
them to the inventive genius of travellers. Perhaps Captain 
Aylward gives his friend credit for more honesty than he 
deserves. Those who do not like to accuse the anonymous 
story-teller of deliberately concocting both the phantom itself 
and the testimony of the Public Prosecutor, may consider 
whether the “spirit of the storm” is an hallucination of horse 
and rider or an objective reality. If the young lady had any 
actual existence, is she to be considered angelic, or, in spite of 
her ethereal beauty, an emissary of Satan? What good or what 
harm did she do? In any case, we all know from our early 


years that running water stops fairies. 
A. G. KNIGHT. 
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PART THE SIXTH.—-ON THE FIVE SENSES. 
HITHERTO we have been considering the general facts of 
sensation. We cannot conclude our discussion without a brief 
examination of one or two points which concern the senses in 
detail. We shall not treat of them at any length, since it 
belongs rather to physiology or to physics to deal with questions 
which are founded on physiological or physical inquiry. But 
they concern our subject indirectly, and to omit them would 
be to leave some important difficulties unsolved. Besides, we 
have already assumed as proved certain facts of sensation, which 
it is necessary to explain and to establish. 

The first point concerns the immediate character of our 
sensitive perceptions. We have already said that whatever is 
perceived by sense is perceived zsmediately, inasmuch as it is 
brought into zmmediate contact with the vital faculty through 
the agency of the species or representative likeness. But there 
is another aspect under which some of the external senses may 
be called mediate and others zizmediate. When we see an external 
object, that which comes into contact with the eye is not the 
object itself, but certain waves of light breaking upon the surface 
of the eye. On the other hand, when we Zouch anything outside 
of us, it is the thing itself, the material object which comes 
immediately into contact with the organ of touch. Hence we 
may divide the senses into two classes: 

1. Mediate senses, in which the representative likeness of 
the object perceived has to pass through a certain external 
medium before reaching the organ of sense. These are primarily 
sight, and secondarily hearing and smell. 

2. Immediate senses, in which the object itself conveys its 
representative likeness to the faculty by a direct contact with 
the organ of sense and without any intervening medium. These 
are touch and taste. 

Now it is evident that in the case of the mediate senses an 
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element of error comes in which is absent in the case of the 
immediate senses, for the accuracy of the report furnished by 
the organ of sense depends on the normal character of the 
medium. When we throw salt into the blazing flame which 
lights up the room, the rubicund bystander appears deadly 
pale: in a building ill-constructed for sound, the voice of the 
speaker, clear and ringing though it be, reaches us in confused 
and indistinct accents. It is therefore necessary for us to 
consider the nature of the medium in the case of the mediate 
senses and to glance at the various circumstances under which 
it is liable to mislead us, else we shall be in danger of attributing 
to the blameless faculty the responsibility of errors which are 
due solely to the defective medium. 

We will begin with sig%¢, which is the only sense which is 
strictly and properly mediate. The medium of sight by means 
of which the eye attains it object is light, or, to speak more 
correctly, luminiferous zther. Where light is absent, the eye 
cannot see; the coloured surface which forms the object of sight 
requires to be connected with the organ of sight by means of 
certain rays falling upon it and reflected from it to the eye. 
These so-called rays are really a series of waves of light which 
break upon the eye with intense rapidity. But there are two 
kinds of media, as we have already explained: the medium 
quo, the means éy or through which an object is perceived, and 
the medium in quo, the medium zz which it is perceived. In 
this latter case, the medium is perceived first of all, and the 
object afterwards: in the former the medium is not necessarily 
perceived at all, but the object is perceived directly and in 
itself. Now when we exercise our faculty of vision, we do not, 
properly speaking, perceive the light at all, but only the coloured 
surface which reflects the light. Light, therefore, is the medium 
quo, and not the medium in quo. It is true that in ordinary 
language we speak of seeing a light, and such language is 
scientifically correct, if light be regarded as it formerly was, as 
a sort of substance. But modern physics have established, with 
almost absolute certainty, that light is merely a form of motion, 
and therefore a quality which necessarily inheres in something 
else. It is a certain motion of the luminiferous zther which 
produces a corresponding motion in the eye. Now we do not 
see motion, but the body which moves, and therefore we cannot 
see light, but only the actually existing substance whence the 
rays of light proceed. We receive the rays of light into the 
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eye, but we do not ferceive them: we perceive the surface 
whence they proceed, and in the various points of which they 
intersect one another. 

But though we do not see the light, yet it plays an all- 
important part in the process of vision. In order that we may 
see external objects in their normal state, that is, as possessing 
the colour which properly belongs to them, there must be 
present around us a normal condition of light, or luminiferous 
ether. Now this is the case only when the space around us is 
filled with that combination of all the rays of the spectrum 
which we call white light. In order to explain this, we must 
examine a little further into the nature of colour. When we 
see a coloured body by daylight, the white light from the sun 
falls upon it; is partly absorbed by it, partly reflected from it 
to the eye. The various rays of the spectrum which compose 
white light are all of them absorbed by the coloured body, 
except those which correspond to the colour of the body itself 
Thus the white light falls upon a red surface, and the only rays 
reflected are those rays which produce in us the sensation of 
redness. In other words, the wave-motion of luminiferous zther 
which we call white light is so modified by the action of the 
red surface, as to change it into that wave-motion which we 
call red light, and it is this latter wave-motion which comes 
into contact with the eye. Now it is evident, that if there be 
any alteration in the original wave-motion, if the light falling 
on the coloured surface is not composed of all the rays of the 
spectrum, there will be a corresponding variation in the reflected 
wave-motion. If the light falling upon the red surface be nat 
a white light, the reflected rays will no longer produce the 
same sensation as before in the organ of sight. Hence, the 
first and most important condition for the correct perception 
by the eye of its formal object of colour is that the light 
falling on the object perceived be a white light, that is, a 
light which contains all the rays of the spectrum and identical 
with the light of the sun as perceived through our atmosphere. 
This condition is absolutely and perfectly fulfilled only by 
daylight and in the open air; but for practical purposes glass 
is a sufficiently perfect conductor of light not to interfere with 
the correctness of our judgment respecting colours. But the 
same is not the case with the artificial lights commonly in use. 
Under these it is impossible to distinguish accurately betweea 
certain shades of blue and green: certain purple tints are 
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curiously altered, besides other modifications of colour which 
have to be carefully studied by those who are arranging colours 
fer the dinner table or the ball room. The reason of this is, 
that none of the ordinary artificial lights exactly resembles 
sunlight, and therefore none of them is perfectly white. In the 
instance mentioned above, the reason why the salt thrown into 
the flame shows all things under a shade of ghastly yellow is 
that the light thus produced does not contain all the rays of 
the spectrum, and therefore when reflected does not cause in 
the eye of the spectator a sensation corresponding to the colour 
ef the object from which it is reflected. We are always 
liable to error in our judgment of colours when the light under 
which we see does not contain in itself all the rays of the 
spectrum. 

A second condition of accurate vision is, that nothing should 
intervene as an obstacle between the eye and the object seen, 
except atmosphere in its normal condition. Through blue- 
coloured spectacles all things appear blue. If the air is filled 
with chlorine, everything assumes a greenish tinge; nay, the 
variations of the atmosphere itself cause some slight variations 
in the colours around us. The distant landscape has a special 
charm when some special state of the atmosphere produces that 
delicate tinge of blue which is familiar to the traveller. It is 
not difficult to see that when any abnormal obstacle whatever 
comes between the object and the eye, what we really see is 
not the object in itself, but the object as modified by the 
ebstacle. A further change takes place in the waves of light 
which fall upon the eye. Some of the rays of the original light 
are absorbed by the object seen, and some more by the obstacle. 
‘Fhe waves of white light receive a certain modification from 
the action of the coloured object, and a further modification 
from the obstacle through which they have to pass before they 
reach the eye. 

A third condition, which is really identical with the second, 
is, that in the material organism of the eye itself there should 
be no defect. If there is any disease in the lens or cornea of 
the eye, if the aqueous humour is dried up or coagulated, the 
waves of light in their passage to the retina meet with an 
obstacle which modifies or distorts them. Only in this case 
the obstacle is not the outside world, but in the material organ 
ef the percipient himself. 

The other two mediate senses are sound and smell. We 
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have said that they are mediate only in a secondary sense; and 
we must explain what we meant by this, and how they differ 
in this respect from the sense of sight. As the object of sight 
is colour, so the object of hearing is sound; but we see colour 
directly as it exists in the coloured object. The colour reveals 
the object immediately to the faculty of sight. Sound on the 
other hand we do not hear as existing in the object which 
produces it, nor does sound reveal or express the object to the 
faculty of hearing. Sight, again, has no object except the body 
whence the rays of light proceed to the eye; but hearing has 
a double object : the vibrating atmosphere around, which comes 
into contact with the ear is the proximate or immediate object ; 
the body whence the vibrations in the first instance proceed 
may be called the remote or mediate object. In accordance 
with this double object, we use the word /ear in a double sense. 
We apply it sometimes to our perception of the vibrations of 
the atmosphere which strike upon the organ of hearing, some- 
times to our perception of the distant object which we believe 
to be the source of the vibrations. We speak of hearing a loud 
sound, or of hearing the church bells in the distance. In this 
sense, that is, as the proximate object of hearing, sound is the 
medium in quo rather than the medium quo; the medium zz 
which the body producing the sound is perceived rather than 
the medium éy which it is perceived. Here lies the distinction 
between sight and hearing as mediate senses. The eye receives 
the rays of light and fercezves only the luminous point whence 
they proceed: the ear both receives and perceives the waves 
of sound thrown off by the sounding body, and perceives the 
body itself only in a secondary sense. 

There is also another distinction between sight and sound 
which bears on the present question., In the former, the 
wave-vibration which breaks upon the eye begins in the first 
instance, not from the object seen, but from the luminous 
body whose light falls upon the object and is thence re- 
flected: in the latter, the wave-vibration which falls upon the 
ear begins in the first instance from the object which we 
are said to hear. The waves caused by the ringing of a bell 
are not a reflection, a modified form of other waves which 
fall upon the bell; but the bell is the starting-point the first 
beginning of the sound. Hence it follows that in the case of 
hearing there is nothing corresponding to the first condition 
necessary to correct sight, viz., the normal condition of the light 
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falling on the object seen. All that is required is, that the ear 
should be in a healthy state and the surrounding atmosphere in 
a normal condition, involving the absence of any obstacle to 
the free passage of the sound. Of the former of these two 
requisites, we need say nothing further: the latter is subject to 
comparatively few variations which affect the correctness of our 
perception, and what variations there are lie within comparatively 
narrow limits. Sound is more or less intense according to the 
density of the atmosphere. In a vacuum it ceases altogether : 
it travels more rapidly through solids than through the air 
itself: it is deadened by any inelastic bodies which intervene 
between the sounding body and the ear. 

Of the third of the mediate senses, smell, we know but very 
little. Like sound, the medium by which it acts is the medium 
in quo, rather than the medium quo. Certain infinitesimal 
particles are thrown off by the odoriferous body, and these come 
into contact with the delicate membrane of the nasal chamber. 
These particles are the proximate object, the body which throws 
them off is the remote object of the sense of smell. 

The immediate senses, touch and taste, are free from any 
liability to error, so long as the organ is in a normal state, and 
the object such as to enable the organ to act normally. We 
cannot feel and taste, if the action of the nerves is destroyed 
by paralysis or impaired by some local affection, or if the object 
be such as to injure the organ by the mere fact of contact, as, 
for instance, if it be intensely hot or intensely cold. But such 
cases excepted, the faculty cannot err, for the organ has a direct 
and immediate communication with the object, and therefore 
cannot fail to report correctly to the judgment. 

Another question now presents itself, which will occupy us 
for the remainder of our present article. We have laid down in 
general, that all sensation externates its object. It will be 
interesting to ascertain how far we can trace this law in the 
individual senses taken one by one? And if our senses posit 
their objects outside of us, have they also the power of positing 
them in this or that determinate place? That is, have they 
the power of perceiving the distance which removes them 
from the organ of sense as well as the direction in which 
they lie? 

We will begin with touch, because it enters to some extent 
into all the other senses. In every organ of sensation there are 
certain tactile nerves, as well as those which are the special 
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nerves of this or that particular sense. Hence, if touch externates 
its object, this is quite enough to establish the existence of an 
external world, quite independently of the evidence of the other 
senses. 

Now, when we touch any object, we feel a certain resistance 
to the part of the body which comes into contact with it. This 
resistance we know by experience does not proceed from our- 
selves ; it is not a mere modification of self, but, on the contrary, 
proclaims itself as proceeding from something distinct from and 
outside of ourselves. And if it be objected that when we touch 
some part of our own body, we touch something which is not 
distinct from ourselves, we reply that in saying that the resist- 
ance on the part of the object touched does not proceed from 
ourselves, we only mean that the same organ does not produce 
the sensation of touch and the act of resistance. When the 
hand touches the foot, it touches something outside of itself, 
though not outside of the whole body. The act of sensation 
may proceed from one part of the body, and the resistance from 
another, without any sort of contradiction to the doctrine we 
have laid down. 

With regard to sight, we have already considered the argu- 
ments which establish its power of externating its object, when 
we were discussing the question of subjective sensation. If I 
say that I see anything, I necessarily mean that I perceive 
something outside myself: if not, the object of sight would be 
a mere modification of self, an image of the external thing, and 
not the thing itself; and this, as we have seen, is impossible. 
I do not say that I see a light, if a certain sensation is produced 
by pressing the eye, or tickling the optic nerve, but that I seem 
to see a light, or that I have a sensation resembling the sensation 
of light. Sight; like all other sensationy is a reaction on the 
part of the faculty which resides in the material organ, and such 
reaction is impossible unless there be some object outside the 
organ on which it can be exercised. Whenever we employ our 
sight, what we see is a certain combination of colours which 
necessarily exists outside of ourselves. 

So far all is simple enough; but here another question 
arises: When we say that we perceive the objects as existing 
outside of ourselves, do we mean that the eye perceives them, 
not only as outside of itself, but also as removed away from 
itself? Is distance immediately perceived by the eyes? or, on 
the other hand, is experience necessary to make us aware that 
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the colours which we see are not in close contact with the eye? 
and must touch come in in order to help us to decide the 
question? Here it must be observed that the point we are 
raising is, not whether the eye has the power of accurately 
perceiving determinate’ distance, but whether it has the power 
of perceiving distance at all. The accurate perception of deter- 
minate distance is generally allowed to require long practice, 
and even then is continually liable to error. The soldier who 
has for years been trained in judging-distance drill, will never 
be quite certain whether a given object is fifteen or sixteen 
hundred yards away. The question now before us is, whether 
the eye has the power, so to speak, of saying to itself: This 
object is not only outside of myself, but is removed to a distance 
from myself, of which I have at least some vague idea ; it does 
not come into immediate contact with my organ of sight, but 
there is a space between it and myself. Or we may put the 
question in another way: If a man born blind were suddenly 
restored to sight, would his first impression of the external 
world be simply the impression of a coloured surface clinging 
to his eye, although outside of it, or would he be able to 
perceive that the colours presented to his sight were resident 
in objects more or less remote from him ? 

The whole matter belongs strictly to physiology rather than 
to psychology ; but it is necessary to give some explanation of 
it here, because the whole question respecting the direct per- 
ception of the primary qualities of bodies, which we mentioned 
in our last article, depends upon it. For if we are provided 
by nature with the means of perceiving directly that an object 
is distant from us, and of pronouncing, even in the vaguest way, 
respecting the length of that distance, without any recurrence to 
previous sensations or any induction from the facts of anterior 
experience, then we ought to be able to pronounce respecting 
the magnitude of the object or its absolute extension as com- 
pared with other objects with the same independence of all 
antecedent experience: for the distance being thus given 
directly, and the comparative magnitude of the object as it 
presents itself on the field of vision being given directly, its 
absolute magnitude follows immediately from an equation of 
these two given factors. But if, on the other hand, the distance 
of an object from us is a matter of inference (formal or material) 
from facts which are supplied, not by sight alone, but by sight 
acting in conjunction with touch, then the absolute magnitude 
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of the object must be arrived at by the same indirect means. 
Hence, with a view to determine the means by which we attain 
to a knowledge of the primary qualities of bodies, we must first 
examine into the means with which nature provides us for per- 
ceiving distance ; and according as these are direct or indirect, 
so the means of arriving at the primary qualities of bodies will 
be direct or indirect also. 

The first means which we possess of determining distance 
is a certain adaptation which takes place in the lens of the eye. 
The lens expands or contracts according as the object looked 
at is close at hand or far away. Without the lens, this power 
of adaptation is entirely lost. A man who has had the lens of 
his eye removed (as is done in operations for cataract), is able 
to see distinctly only at one fixed distance. We are conscious 
of the exercise of this adaptation if we first look intently at 
some distant object and then suddenly turn our sight on some- 
thing close to the eye. We do not at once see the near object 
distinctly, but first of all some process takes place in the eye, 
of which we are aware, though we may know nothing of its 
nature. Any one who will try the experiment will invariably 
find this to be the case, whether he removes his eye from a 
distant object to one near the eye, or vice versé. In each case 
the change will be followed by an instant of vague and indistinct 
vision. 

The second means of perceiving distance is the greater or 
less convergence of the axes of the two eyes with the view of 
fixing their sight on the same point. If the object looked at 
is close at hand, this convergence is very great: if we hold 
something close to the end of our nose, we have to squint 
horribly in order to fix both eyes upon it ; as the object removes 
from us, the convergence gradually dimjnishes, until at length 
for all practical purposes it disappears altogether, and we view 
the distant object, vectis oculis, with eyes of which the axes are 
parallel to each other. 

The third means by the aid of which we ascertain the 
distance of an object, is the variation in the shades of colour 
of the object seen as compared with objects nearer or farther 
off, as well asthe greater or less distinctness with which the 
object itself presents itself to our sight. This last source of 
information, however valuable in conjunction with the other two, 
is in itself less to be relied upon, as it depends to a great extent 
on the state of the atmosphere and other variable conditions. 
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At the same time, it is always available for short distances and 
within certain limits. 

Now in the case of each of these three means of judging of 
distance our knowledge has to be arrived at by a process of 
inference, or by a serisation founded upon previous sensations, 
and is not a matter of immediate perception. We conclude 
from a certain physical process, from the convergence of the 
axes of the eye, or from the adaptation of the lens, that the 
object seen is removed to a certain distance from us. But how 
do we learn to connect the variations in this process with corre- 
sponding variations in the distance of the object? Is the 
connection given by some natural instinct which at once reveals 
it to us by a sort of intuition? Certainly not: the assumption 
of any such instinct is a purely gratuitous one, and not only 
gratuitous, but contrary to ascertained facts. The infant guides 
its eye with its hand in finding its way to its mother’s breasts ; 
the blind man to whom the surgeon’s skill has restored his sight, 
continues for some time after to bring his sense of touch to aid 
his eye ; in proportion to the amount of practical experience is 
the accuracy. with which we are able to judge of distance. It is 
true that in the case of some animals the amount of experience 
required is very small; the chicken which has just left the egg is 
able to tell the distance of a fly with sufficient exactness to 
snap at it successfully, but this is explained by the wonderful 
delicacy of the mechanism with which the eyes of birds are 
provided for this very purpose, whereby the eagle is able to 
perceive its prey at a distance where the strongest telescope 
would not make it visible to the human eye. But even in the 
case of birds there is necessarily some antecedent experience ; 
in the very process of leaving the shell, the chicken becomes 
aware that there is a certain distance between itself and the 
objects which surround it. Even in their case there is no 
immediate and intuitive perception of distance; it is only by 


‘ To these three a fourth is sometimes added, viz., the form of the waves of light 
which break upon the eye. This differs according as the object is near or far : since 
any given portion of a circle (say an inch) differs in form according to the size of the 
circle. When we see an object close at hand, the circle of light made by the rays 
proceeding from the object to the eye is a small one, and therefore the portion which 
comes into contact with the pupil of the eye is considerably curved ; but if the object 
is at a distance, the circle is a large one, and the portion of it which strikes upon the 
eye is nearly flat. But this difference of curvature in the wave of light is far too 
delicate and minute to be appreciated by our clumsy senses, and we may neglect 
it entirely in enumerating the data from which a knowledge of distance is to be 
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practice that they attain their knowledge, even theugh the 
lesson may be learnt in a few seconds. Man with his inferior 
powers of vision learns the lesson far more slowly: it is only 
after weeks and months and years of experience that his judg- 
ment is able to pronounce with even tolerable accuracy 
respecting the amount of space which lies between himself and 
the object which he sees, especially if the object be one with 
which he is not familiar, or the condition of the intermediate 
atmosphere be different from that to which he is accustomed. 
This naturally introduces the oft-quoted and muck-discussed 
instance of Cheselden’s blind man. The reader is aware that 
Cheselden, a celebrated London physician of the last century, 
after performing a successful operation for cataract on a mar 
who had been blind from his birth, asked his patient what 
appearance the external world presented to him on this his first 
sight of it. He is reported to have answered that what he saw 
was a flat surface of colour apparently clinging to his eye. The 
question is, whether this answer is conclusive in favour of our 
doctrine ; whether the evidence of this man is sufficient to prove 
that we have no initial perception of distance whatever, and 
that experience alone convinces us that the objects around do 
not adhere to the eye, but are removed to a greater or less 
distance from us. Various objections are made to the value of 
this case as an argument. We are told that the patient probably 
did not understand the terms used by his interrogator ; that it is 
easy for a physician so to put his question as to lead his patient 
to confirm his own preconceived theories; that the newly- 
recovered sight would necessarily be in a morbid condition, and 
that these the impressions received of the outside world were 
abnormal. These objections might be of some force if the 
instance were ,a solitary one; but they disappear altogether 
when we find them confirmed by the constant experience of 
practical oculists. Thus a modern German physician tells us 
that a boy recently cured of cataract had an orange held ata 
short distance from his eye, and was told to touch it. He at 
once raised his finger to his eye, expecting to find the orange 
in contact with it. Failing in this, he moved his hand slowly 
in a straight line from his eye to the object until he finally 
reached it. Many other instances might be adduced, all bearing 
the same witness, and proving without a doubt that our first 
impression of external things is of an apparently flat coloured 
surface touching the eye, and that it is the experience of eye 
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and hand combined, which dissipates this notion and proves to 
us that sight is a mediate, and not an immediate sense. 

But there is still another point which remains to be decided. 
It may be said that though it is perhaps true that things around 
us present to us at first the appearance of a flat surface, yet that 
this is the case only so long as they are at rest, for as soon 
as they undergo any change of position, we obtain by reason of 
their motion a different view of the solid bodies which move, 
and thus we necessarily see that they are deep as well as flat, 
that they have other surfaces besides the surface at first per- 
ceived ; in other words, that the variation in our field of sight 
reveals to us distance from us as well as distance across us, 
linear as well as angular distance. It is perfectly true that 
motion is a very valuable aid to the attainment of a knowledge 
ef distance, but at the same time, when we see bodies in motion, 
we do not any more directly perceive their distance from us than 
when we see them at rest. Distance still remains a matter of 
inference, not of immediate perception; the touch must still 
supplement the work of the eye. When things around us are in 
motion, all that the eye perceives is a certain change of colour 
in the coloured surface. This change is quite inexplicable until 
touch has revealed the nature of solid bodies, and experience 
has taught us the cause of the variations in the shifting scene. 
The different view of things which thus presents itself is a very 
important practical element in our judgments respecting 
distance, and should be added as a fourth to the three sources of 
information given above, but at the same time it could not of 
itself suggest to us the explanation of the phenomena which 
thus present themselves before our vision. 

Thus the knowledge of distance is acquired by the joint 
experience of eye and hand, both being aided by the movement 
ef the objects around us. It is a process of experience, not a 
fact of immediate perception. The eye without the touch could 
not by itself attain to a knowledge of it, much less perceive it 
directly. Hence the magnitude, or the absolute extension of 
external objects, is learned in the same way and by the same 
means, because, as we have seen, our knowledge of magnitude 
follows immediately from, and depends upon, our knowledge of 
distance. Here we may notice the apparently gratuitous state- 
ment of Locke, that a blind man recently restored to sight 
eannot distinguish between a cube and a sphere. If the 
principles which we have laid down be correct, that angular 
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distance is directly perceived by the eye, but that linear distance 
is not, it will follow that the outline of any solid body will be a 
matter of direct perception, but that everything in which its 
solidity is in any way involved will have to be learned by 
experience. The blind man restored to sight will instantly 
distinguish between a square and a circle, by reason of the 
difference of the outline, but he will not be able to go any 
farther, or to distinguish one solid from another, so long as the 
flat outline presented to his sight be the same. This is found to 
be the case by the actual experience of physicians. A man who 
had just undergone a successful operation for cataract, instantly 
recognized a triangle as a triangle, a square as a square, a circle 
as a circle. But when a pyramid was presented to him, he was 
unable to form any sort of idea of the difference between it and 
the triangle, although he was perfectly aware that some 
difference existed on account of the variation in the shades of 
colour. Hence Locke’s assertion, though in itself quite incorrect, 
contains an element of truth: a difference would be perceived 
between the sphere and the cube in so far as the outline 
presented to the eye would be different, and each would be 
recognized accordingly. But at the same time, whatever con- 
cerned their character as solids would be an insoluble mystery 
until experience, with the assistance of the hand, had informed 
the eye of that which is not within the range of its own 
immediate perception. 

One other remark before we dismiss the faculty of sight. 
We have already mentioned that the inversion of the image 
formed upon the retina has caused some difficulty to physio- 
logists. It cannot be explained by long use, else the blind 
man would, on recovering his sight, have his field of vision at 
first upside down, and this certainly is_not the case. Hence 
the explanation of the best physiologists is that as everything 
whatever is reversed, the result is for practical purposes exactly 
the same.2 But be this as it may, the difficulty does not present 
itself on the doctrine of sensation which we have laid down. 
For if sight be a reaction on the external object, a positing 
of the object outside ourselves, it follows that the reaction while 
it corresponds in every particular with the original action, at 
the same time is in every respect an inversion of the original 
process. Hence the return of the species expressa in the 
direction of the object from which it came, will be an inversion 

2 Cf. Muller’s Phystologie, vol. ii. p. 357. 
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of the manner in which it was originally received: the action 
turned the species upside down, the reaction inverts the process 
and so sets it right again. This is curiously confirmed by an 
experiment which any one can try for himself. If the upper 
part of the eye be struck sharply in the dark, a sensation of 
light will be experienced, not in the upper but in the lower 
part of the field of vision. In this case, as the upper part 
of the eye receives the blow, so the upper part of the retina 
will be affected by it; that is, the action will not in this case 
reverse the picture, because the impression is made not by rays 
of light passing through the lens of the eye to the retina, and 
turned upside down on their way thither, but by an abnormal 
influence in which no such inversion takes place. But the 
reaction follows its own proper law, and takes place in the 
direction from which the action would have come if it had 
‘been a normal one; the impression on the upper part of the 
retina still posits its impression on the lower part of the field 
of vision, although the impression is made from above and not 
from below. 

We may now pass on to the sense of hearing, which like all 
other senses perceives its object, as we have already seen, to 
be something outside of itself. The ear like the eye has a 
certain power of judging distance, and this power, like that 
of the eye, is gained by experience with the aid of the other 
senses. But the ear is far less fully provided than the eye 
with the means of arriving at its conclusions. It has no 
mechanism of adaptation; there is no convergence of axes; 
there is nothing corresponding to the shades of colour which 
to the eye distinguish the distant object from one close at hand. 
Hence we are exceedingly prone to err in our judgment of the 
distance of sounds. In fact we should have nothing at all to 
guide us in the case of strange and unfamiliar sounds, if it 
were not for one counterbalancing advantage which the ear 
possesses over the eye. We have already mentioned the 
different form of the wave of light according to the distance 
of the luminous body from which it is reflected, and we said 
that the difference is unappreciable to our clumsy vision. But 
in the case of hearing this element of difference is one of our 
practical sources of information, for sound is the vibration, not 
of a luminous zther, subtle and intangible, but of the sensible 
tangible atmosphere around us, which is able to strike with no 
small force upon our organs, as the deafening roar of the cannon 
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proves to us very forcibly. It seems that we have to depend 
entirely on this difference between the curved wave which comes 
from an object close at hand, and the nearly straight or flat 
wave which comes from one which is far away, for our per- 
ception of the difference between the low sound which has 
not had far to travel before it reaches us and the loud sound 
which has lost its intensity by having to pass over a wide 
space before it strikes upon the ear. In judging of this, our 
clumsy ears are far from accurate, and it is only when the 
sound is a familiar one, and we know that it has a certain 
definite amount of intensity when at a certain distance, that 
we can judge of its comparative distance by the degree to which 
that intensity is lessened. Even in the case of familiar sounds 
we are liable to error. A book falls down in our room and we 
believe, at least for a moment, that we hear a distant explosion ; 
the Londoner at the sea-side wakes and thinks that the moaning 
of ocean far away is the familiar sound of the vehicles rumbling 
along the noisy thoroughfare near which he lives; the stage 
imitation of thunder sounds strangely like the reality. Even 
the sounds best known to us admit of being localized only 
approximately: few men can tell whether the church bells 
which are ringing across the valley are three or five or seven 
miles away. 

There is another important difference between the two 
faculties of sight or hearing. The eye, though it has no direct 
perception of linear distance, or distance from us, has a direct 
and immediate perception of angular distance, or distance across 
us. We can perceive, independently of all experience and all 
aid from the other senses, the direction in which the various 
objects lie which are presented to us in the field of our vision. 
We see at once ,that this house lies to the extreme right, this 
tree in the centre, this mountain to the left. But the ear has 
no such power of perceiving immediately the direction whence 
the sound proceeds. There is no field of hearing corresponding 
to the field of vision. We have to learn by experience, founded 
on past sensations and aided by the eye and hand, whether the 
sound we hear proceeds from the right or from the left, from 
before us or from behind us. We have certain data from which 
we have to form our judgment, but they are not such as to 
enable us to judge very exactly or accurately. Perhaps the 
most important of them is the difference in the time at which 
the sound strikes the right and left ear respectively. To this 
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may be added the different intensity with which it comes to 
each. A wave of sound coming from the right side will naturally 
strike the right ear both sooner and with greater force than if it 
came from the left side: the man deaf of one ear is anxious to 
turn the other to his interlocutor. In the same way a wave of 
sound coming from before us will enter the ear under different 
conditions from those under which it enters from behind us; 
and we gradually learn by experience to appreciate this differ- 
ence. But we are very prone to err in forming our opinion on 
these data, even after long practice. A familiar acoustical 
experiment proves how easily the ear is deceived. If a bell is 
rung on one side of the stage of a theatre or lecture hall by 
some one concealed from view, and at the same time a tongue- 
less bell is shaken on the other side by some one who can be 
seen by those present, even the most acute looker-on will, on 
the first occasion, invariably attribute the sound to the tongueless 
bell. The evidence of the ear respecting the direction whence 
the sound proceeds influences us so little, in comparison with 
the seeming evidence of the eye, that we entirely disregard the 
former and draw our conclusions from the latter, insufficient and 
deceptive though it may be. These difficulties in forming a 
judgment respecting the direction of sound are still further 
increased by the existence of echoes. The sound beaten back 
from wall or rock comes to us in no way distinguishable from 
that which comes direct from the original object; and unless 
we are aware of the existence of the surface which turns 
aside the wave of sound, we are necessarily liable to be 
deceived as to the direction from which it in the first instance 
proceeded. 

We need only say a few words on the nature of smell. It 
may well be doubted whether this faculty has any power of 
declaring the position or distance of its object. Our clumsy 
organs are unable to determine, except in the vaguest manner 
and within the widest limits, whether the odour wafted to our 
nostrils comes from far away or arises in our immediate neigh- 
bourhood. But the matter is of little or no importance, since 
this incapacity arises simply from the limitation and clumsiness 
of the faculty, the most imperfect, perhaps, of all our sensitive 
faculties, and the one in which we are most liable to. hurry to a 
false conclusion. An electric current has the power of inducing 
in the sense of smell a sensation indistinguishable from that 
produced by the presence of phosphorous, and a galvanic shock 
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imparted to the nose is said to affect our olfactory nerves in 
exactly the same way as pungent ammonia. 

Thus of the immediate senses touch asserts the existence 
of an external object in close contact with itself; sight and 
hearing posit their objects at a distance, but what that distance 
is and in what direction, they declare with varying accuracy 
and with somewhat uncertain voice. Smell merely affirms the 
existence of some external object, and tells us little or nothing 
as to distance or direction; while taste depends on touch, its 
faithful and continual companion, for any information it can 
give of the position of its object. But in each and every case 
the report is a correct one so far as it goes, and if we are 
deceived, it is because we draw unwarranted conclusions from 
the data given, not because those data are incorrect. Our 
organs of sensitive perception are absolutely veracious and in- 
fallible. It is our reasoning faculties which, by an unwarranted 
inference, bring into most unfair discredit the unerring sources 
of their information. 


RICHARD F. CLARKE. 











The Mass in Medieval England. 


ALTHOUGH a great deal has been written of late about the 
middle ages from various points of view, it can hardly be said 
that the religious side of the life of our ancestors has met with 
a proportionate amount of attention. Dr. Rock’s Church of our 
Fathers is still, after thirty years, the best and fullest treatise 
on this subject. Excellent, however, as it is, it is only natural 
that many new sources of information should have been rendered 
accessible during the interval which may add in many ways 
to our previous knowledge. In the present paper, then, I 
propose to give some account of that centre and foundation- 
stone of the worship of our forefathers, the Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass. My sketch, I fear, will be a very imperfect one, 
but I shall avail myself of the materials which Canon 
Simmons has recently gathered together in the volume which 
he has edited for the Early English Text Society." The Lay 
Folks Mass Book is a most valuable work, and its editor deserves 
the gratitude of all true lovers of our ancient Church. 

It would be superfluous to dwell at any length upon the 
well known devotion for the Holy Sacrifice which prevailed 
everywhere in England during the middle ages. It was perhaps 
the chief religious characteristic of the period. The upper 
classes, from the King downwards, heard Mass daily during 
life, and provided in their wills for innumerable Masses to be 
said for their souls after death, The lower orders banded 
together in guilds, one of the principal objects of which was 
to secure for themselves from time to time the benefits of the 
Holy Sacrifice by mutual contributions. I will quote only 
two illustrations out of many which are ready to hand which 
seem to me to set this devotion in a strong light. The first 

1 The Lay Folks’ Mass Book. ‘Triibner, 1879. This name has been given by the 
editor to an old English poem, which may be described as a method of hearing Mass 


for the laity with rubrics and devotions. Some account of it may be found in a 
Review in the MONTH AND CATHOLIC REVIEw for April. Both text and notes are 


equally interesting. 
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is the response made to an appeal for prayers, which Edward 
the First addressed to the Archbishop of York on the death 
of his Queen Eleanor.2, The Queen was much beloved of the 
people, and within a twelvemonth the Archbishop was able 
to write to the King that as many as forty-seven thousand 
five hundred and twenty-eight Masses had been said for the 
repose of her soul in the diocese of York alone. The second 
shows that even the burgher class had come in the fourteenth 
century to have chaplains to sing a daily Mass for them in 
their own houses. It is Chaucer who is describing for us a 
merchant's household, in which the wife is calling her husband 
down to dinner. “What,” she says to him, “are we to fast 
all day ?” 

Come let us hear a Mass and go we dine, 

And hastily a Masse was there saide, 

And speedily the tables were ilaide, 

And to the dinner faste they them spedde.* 

The “hasty Mass” seems almost as much a matter of course 
as grace before meals. In such a state of the popular devotion 
it was natural that the “vertues of the Messe” should become 
a favourite theme for spiritual writers and versifiers. They were 
not very particular in that day about historical accuracy, and 
St. Augustine, St. Bernard, St. Ambrose, and other Fathers, 
were quoted for statements concerning the marvellous temporal 
blessings attached to assisting at Mass which we may search 
the writings of those doctors in vain to verify. One was 
believed to promise that on the day a man had heard Mass, 
he should not grow old or lose the sight of those eyes which 
had seen the Saviour; another that the sailor should have a 
fair wind, the poor needful food, the woman in labour an easy 
deliverance ; while a third* “virtue,” variously attributed to 
St. Gregory, St. Ambrose, and St. AuguStine, was to the effect 
that the food taken after hearing Mass digested more readily 
and profited the body more than anything eaten before it. 
These are the excrescences growing upon a great and simple 
popular devotion; but it is hardly necessary to add, and the 
pieces printed in the J/ass Book alone would abundantly prove, 
that the deep love of our ancestors for the Holy Sacrifice was 
founded on far higher and nobler motives than these. 


2 Letters from Northern Registers, p. 92. Rolls Series. 

3 Shipman’s Tale. Ed. Tyrwhitt, ll. 13181—13184. In this and other quota- 
tions I have somewhat modernized the spelling. 

* Lay Folks’ Mass Book, pp. 131,368. 
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We might expect, therefore, if we entered a medizval 
English Church at Mass time, to find a good many devout 
worshippers kneeling before the altar. Let us take a Low 
Mass, or at least the Sunday Mass in a small country parish, 
where there are no processions, for this is what seems to be 
contemplated by the writer of our Wass Book, whose guidance 
we will follow throughout. The congregation kneel upon the 
stone pavement, for pews were probably very rare before the 
fifteenth century, the light comes but dimly through the narrow 
windows filled with poor glass, or perhaps with nothing better 
than thin horn, and in winter it is bitterly cold. Before us we 
have the rood screen, with the great rood and the figures of 
Mary and John. Through the screen we cannot see the altar 
very plainly, but we can make out that it has no tabernacle 
upon it. In place of this the Blessed Sacramant is kept ina 
cup or vase of precious metal, sometimes in the shape of a 
dove, which is suspended from the roof like a modern sanctuary 
lamp, and hangs within reach of the priest who is celebrating. 
There are two candles, or perhaps in the case of a poorer chapel 
only one,° burning upon the altar; on the one side is the 
Missal, on the other the vestments are laid out, while the 
chalice stands in the centre with the broad corporal bent back 
over it instead of a veil. 

Between the Cozfitcor and the Gospel there are no very marked 
points of difference between the English uses and the modern 
Roman rite. In churches in which there was a vesting place 
outside the sanctuary, the Psalm was supposed to be said not 
at the altar step but on the way thither, and there, after 
repeating the antiphon Conjfitemini Domino, the priest at once 
begins the confession. The general effect of this prayer is the 
same, but we miss the triple repetition of the mca culpa, and the 
invocation of saints by name. Our J/ass Book translates it and 
bids us repeat it with the priest, supplementing it with Pater, 
Ave, and Credo, after which it continues : 


When thou thy Crede thus hast done, 
Upon thy feet stand thou up soon, 


5 Wax was always very dear in the middle ages; 3 lbs. of it cost as much as a fat 
sheep. Nor were other kinds of artificial light proportionately cheaper, so that 
religious, at least in earlier times, used to say their office almost entirely in the dark. 
This appears from a curious ordinance of Lanfranc’s, that a monk was always to go 
round the choir at St. Alban’s during Matins with a lantern, ‘‘ ut desides et somno- 
lentos excitaret ” (Gesta Abbatum S. Albani, i. p. 60, cf. ii, p. 106. Rolls Series). 
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For by this time as I guess, 

The priest begins office of Messe ; [the Introit] 
Or else he standes turning his book 

At the south altar nook.® 


This may serve as a specimen of an elaborate series of directions 
for kneeling and standing, which are continued throughout the 
rest of the service. They do not represent any invariable 
practice of our forefathers as to their attitude in hearing Mass, 
for other contemporary writers direct the laity to remain on 
their knees throughout, the Gospel only excepted; but these 
rubrics are interesting as showing the attention the writer 
expects the people to pay to every movement and gesture 
of the priest at the altar. If we attend as he wishes us to do, 
we should probably notice that the priest makes the sign of the 
Cross from the right to the left shoulder, contrary to the modern 
usage of all Western Christendom, also that he sometimes 
interpolates a phrase or two (known as a farsura) in the Kyrie, 
Gloria, Credo, and other public prayers, as was permitted and 
even enjoined on feasts of a certain class by the rubric of the 
Sarum Missal. These features, however, of our early uses are 
too well known to call for further explanation, and so just 
remarking that the Missal is “flytted” or carried across the 
altar by the priest himself, not by the server, and that at the 
end of the Gospel many of the congregation have a custom 
of tracing a cross upon some object near them and pressing 
their lips to it, we may pass on at once to the Offertory. 

This is decidedly the part of the Mass which is most 
remarkable for its variations from our modern usage, a fact 
which no doubt is chiefly attributable to the changes in the 
practice of the Church with regard to the Mass offerings of 
the laity. Although the main features of the old English 
rituals at this part of the service are well known, still I venture 
for clearness’ sake to indicate briefly the sequence of the dif- 
ferent prayers and ceremonies, which do not substantially vary 
in the four uses. First of all, then, we have the chant called 
the Offertory, as at present, which is part of the variable office 
of the day. After that, the bread and wine to be consecrated 
are offered up—in the Sarum use together, with one prayer, in 
the York separately, with two; the single prayer in the Sarum, 
and the first of the two in the York, being a condensation of 
the two prayers in the Roman rite, the Suscipe Sancte Pater and 

° B. ll, 83—18. 
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the Szscipe Sancta Trinitas. Nothing more is then said by 
the priest, save a brief versicle if the altar is incensed ; but he 
goes at once to wash his fingers, repeating the J/umnda, or, in 
the case of the York use, the Lavabo and the Veni Creator 
Spiritus. Waving finished this, he returns to the centre of the 
altar, when the short prayer, /u spiritu humilitatis, is recited, 
after which he blesses the oblata and turns round to say, Orate 
JSratres. From the Orate fratres he proceeds with the Secreta 
and Preface, as in the Roman rite. The difference, then, from 
the modern usage amounts to this: first, that the prayers Deus 
gui humane, &c., and the Offerimus tibi Domine, &c., are not said 
at all; secondly, that the Swzscipe Sancte Pater and Suscipe 
Sancta Trinitas are merged into the first oblatory prayer ; 
thirdly, that the Jz spiritu humilitatis is said after instead of 
before the Lavado ; and fourthly, that the Venz Creator is intro- 
duced in the York, as also in the Hereford use during the 
washing. 

The chief interest, however, of this part of the service lies 
in two particulars, neither of which is noticed in the rubrics 
of our old Missals, either manuscript or printed. The first of 
these is the Mass offering of the laity, the other the bidding 
prayers and sermon. It was, as is wel] known, the custom in 
the earlier ages of the Church to bring offerings of bread and 
wine, or sometimes more precious gifts, to the Holy Sacrifice, 
which were carried up by the congregation to the priest or his 
ministers, and then laid upon the altar. This usage was soon 
restricted by the Church in various ways. As early as the 
middle of the fourth century we find a prohibition against 
women entering the sanctuary, and many other local enactments 
followed afterwards in the same direction. The continual dis- 
putes about precedence were probably one great influencing 
cause leading to this result, and Chaucer, amongst others, exem- 
plifies it for us in his well-known description of the wife of Bath. 

In all the parish wife ne was there noon, 
That to the offryng byforn her schulde goon ; 
And if there did, certeyn so wroth was she, 
That she was out of alle charite.’ 

As time went on, the going up to the sanctuary was in many 
places altogether abolished, but in England the congregation, 
men and women alike, continued to bring a money offering to 
the priest within the chancel down to the time of the Reforma- 
7 Prologue, 1. 449—552. 
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tion. This offering was known as the “ Mass-penny,” a very 
familiar name to all students of medizval literature. It was not 
in any way obligatory. The Mass Book tells us: “Offer or 
leeve whether the lyst,” 2.2, “Offer or stay in your place, which- 
ever you please,” and no doubt the laity generally understood 
this perfectly well. At the same time the Mass-penny was 
naturally enough a fruitful source of abuses on the part of 
unworthy and avaricious members of the clergy. The Gemma 
Ecclesie of Giraldus Cambrensis is full of stories about such 
people, one or two of which will be noticed incidentally later on. 
As a rule, the people gave with a good will, but it seems that 
the priest was not above jogging the memory of his parishioners 
if they were slow in coming forward. The Vernon MS. speaks 
thus : 
A little before the priest wasch, Let him not his offryng asch, 
If thou think for to offer, 


When he turneth anon thee til, Go up to him with full good will, 
And thy penny him proffer.® 


The coin usually offered by meaner folk, if we may argue 
from the injunctions often laid upon the guild brethren at their 
Masses, was a halfpenny or a farthing. People of distinction, 
lords and knights, of course gave a larger sum, at least on 
solemn occasions. In the metrical romance of Sir Degree, the 
Knight, before a great feat of arms, hears a Mass of the Blessed 
Trinity. 

To the Father he offered a floren, 
And to the Son another fine, 
And threepence to the Holy Ghost.® 


It would be difficult to conjecture the reason of this strange 
distinction. Even a bishop assisting at Mass gave a Mass- 
penny, for we find a sum of four shillings~entered under this 
heading one Christmas Day in Bishop Swinfield’s roll. Monks, 
of course, in their community Masses had no money to give, so 
in their case at least it seems the primitive custom was retained 
of each advancing to the altar and putting in the celebrant’s 
hands an obley or altar-bread, which was to be consecrated for 
their Communion, as kings also did in the Coronation Service. 
Strangest of all were the offerings at the funerals of noblemen 
of rank. Besides a gold piece from each of the mourners, the 
war steed of the deceased was led up the church to the chancel, 
and there, together with his sword and armour, was presented 


8 L. 509—513. 9 Percy Folio, vol. iii. 1. 412, seq. 
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to one of the sacred ministers, who received them in the name 
of the celebrant. On Candlemas Day, again, candles were 
given, but on all ordinary occasions only coin.” As might be 
expected from the name, Mass-penny, it was usual to put into 
the priest’s hand a single piece of money. Thus we learn from 
the wardrobe expenses of Edward the Second, that the King 
had a “magnus denarius oblatorius of silver, worth by weight 
sevenpence,” which was redeemed every day for that sum from 
the royal chaplain after Mass, to be offered again by the King 
the next morning.“ The Queen also had a “ big Mass-penny ” 
of the same value. Sometimes, however, several pieces of gold 
were offered, as appears from a remarkable story about King 
John and St. Hugh of Lincoln, related in the Magna Vita. 

Shortly after Richard’s death, St. Hugh was saying the High 
Mass on Easter Sunday before his yet uncrowned successor in 
one of the cathedrals of Normandy. At the Offertory, the King 
on going up to the sanctuary had twelve pieces of gold put into 
his hand by his chamberlain according to custom, to give as a 
Mass-penny ; but when the Bishop turned round to receive his 
offering, John made no movement, but stood leisurely examining 
the pieces and rattling them together. The courtiers looked at 
him in wonderment, and St. Hugh indignantly asked what he 
was doing. “I was thinking,” said John, “that a few days ago 
I should have put such a sum into my purse instead of giving 
it to you. However,” he added, “as it is, you may take it.” 
Hugh, whose utter fearlessness had conquered two of the most 
violent-tempered Kings that ever sat on the English throne, 
Henry the Second and Richard, was not the man to brook a 
gratuitous piece of insolence from the pusillanimous John. 
Drawing back his hand from John’s kiss, he pointed to a silver 
basin in which the offerings were collected, and said peremptorily 

10 It would seem from an account of the foundation of the first priory of the 
Regular Canons of St. Augustine in this country, printed by Hearne, that the practice 
of offering bread at Mass must have lasted much later among the laity in England 
than is generally supposed—in fact, down to the reign of Henry the First, or even 
Stephen. A story is there told of certain pious women who, attending the Church 
of the Priory, and walking in procession through the cloister, looked in at the 
windows of the refectory and saw the tables laid for dinner, but with nothing upon 
them to eat. Whereupon making an agreement among themselves, and getting other 
friends to join them, each housewife promised to offer a loaf of bread at the altar 
every Sunday (fanem unaquague die dominica ad altare Christi se oblaturas). Which 
promise they so faithfully performed that the religious always received enough bread 
on the Sunday to last them all the week (William of Newburgh, Hearne, vol. iii. 
Appendix, p. 698). 

1) Archaologia, vol. xxvi. p. 343- 
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in the singular number, “ Throw what thou hast down there, and 
go.” Then mounting the pulpit, at the ordinary sermon time 
immediately afterwards, the holy Bishop proceeded to discourse 
at great length upon the eternal reward and punishment of 
princes after this life, adding some remarks upon the fulfilment 
of Paschal obligations, which aroused deep feelings of devotion 
in all his hearers. The King, however, who, like all there 
present, was fasting, grew angrily impatient at the delay, and 
three several times sent a messenger to St. Hugh to bid him 
come down and finish saying Mass, to which the Saint paid no 
attention. In the end, even if he waited for the completion of 
the Sacrifice, John certainly left the church without receiving 
Communion.” 

Besides the offering there is another striking feature to be 
noticed in this part of the service in olden times, which also 
appears conspicuously in the anecdote just related. Readers 
of the Prologue to the Canterbury Tales may possibly have 
been puzzled by the lines in the description of the Pardoner: 


Well could he read a lesson or a storie. 

Sut altherbest he sang an offertorye, 

For well he wyste whan that song was songe, 
He moste preach and well affyle his tonge 
To wynne silver, as he right well cowde ; 
Therefore he sang full merrily and lowde.' 


This passage suggests plainly enough, that the sermon in 
Chaucer's day was not preached before the Offertory, as is now 
the rule, but after it. Nevertheless, several high authorities 
have taken it for granted that the modern usage obtained even 
then, and their view is satisfactorily refuted by Canon Simmons 
in his notes to the bidding prayers. It would, perhaps, be 
difficult to prove that the sermon was zevgy preached after the 
Gospel; but as to the ordinary practice, there can be little 
doubt that the sermon in parish churches followed the bidding 
prayer, while as to the bidding prayer itself the rubric is plain— 
post evangelium et offertorium.™ 

If we may dwell for a moment on this part of the service, 
I would remark that of all the peculiar characteristics of the 
English ritual, there is not one the loss of which is so much to 
be regretted as the loss of the bidding prayers. Even at this 
distance of time it is almost impossible to read any of them 


12 Magna Vita St. Hugonis, p. 298. Rolls Series. 13 Ll, 709—714. 
14 Processionale, Sarum, fol. 7. Antuerpice, 1545. 
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without something of a glow of enthusiasm for that grand 
article of our faith—the Holy Catholic Church and Communion 
of Saints, a doctrine by the way which, in the modern Protestant 
imitation, is so miserably lacerated. But how solemn and 
touching must the ‘well-remembered words have sounded in 
the ears of our fathers, making each parish feel like a family 
of kinsmen, and reminding them at the same time that they 
were bound in a fellowship of intercession to God’s universal 
Church all over the wide world! “Dear friends,’ began the 
priest in English, “ye shall make a special prayer unto God 
Almighty, and to that glorious Virgin His Mother, St. Mary, 
and to all the fair fellowship of Heaven, for the peace and the 
stableness of all Holy Church, for our Holy Father the Pope 
of Rome, with all his true cardinals,” &c., and then he continues 
recommending to their intercession the King and his council, 
the religious orders, the bishops and the clergy, “our goode 
parisshens, wheresoere they be, on water or on land,” then all 
husbandmen, the sick, those also who provide the holy bread, un- 
absolved sinners, and many more. At the end he says the 
Psalm, Deus mtsereatur nostri, &c., and suffrages, to which the 
people respond. On this probably followed the reading of the 
“bede roll,” in which the names and anniversaries of deceased 
members of the congregation and benefactors were commemo- 
rated. Last of all the priest went on to address a short sermon 
to his flock, as in many cases he was bound to do by the 
injunction of his bishop. These homilies were very simple and 
plain. The preacher spoke of the duty of confession, explained 
the articles of the Creed, or enlarged upon the deadly sins and 
their “boughs,” enforcing his lesson with pious anecdotes, or 
with illustrations well adapted to the capacity of his hearers. 
One may easily learn what a medieval sermon was like from 
the discourse of Dan John Gaytrige,” or from the volumes of 
homilies edited by Dr. Morris. 

Canon Simmons is certainly right in supposing that the 
bidding prayer and sermon were given after the Offertory. I 
venture to disagree with him, however, as to the precise point 
in the service at which they were introduced. The place he 
assigns to them is after the Orate fratres, arguing from the fact 
that in some French dioceses the Préxe was delivered either 
about that time or immediately before the Preface. But with 
regard to the English use, all the instances which he quotes 


15 Religious Pieces in Prose and Verse. "arly English Text Society. 
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apply as well to the time before the lavatory as after the Oraie 
Jratres, and of these the former appears to me to be much 
more likely for two reasons. First, the offering of the Mass- 
pennies certainly came before the washing,’® and in several 
instances the sermon is described as following zmediately upon 
the offering, as in the Book of Precedence, “the offering done, 
the sermon to begin.” Secondly, the time just before the 
Lavabo seems to have been the recognized opportunity for 
making public announcements. For instance, in the will of 
Thomas, Earl of Derby, the priest is bidden to mention him 
and others by name, and say a De profundis for their souls 
before the lavatory. A similar provision also occurs twice in the 
will of Robert Fabyan, the chronicler.'* Now, just as a Catholic 
priest at the present day, if it was necessary to make an 
announcement or say any prayers aloud during a Low Mass, 
and not at the beginning or end, would certainly do so at the 
ordinary sermon-time after the Gospel; in the same way, I 
conceive, these prayers for the dead would have been said at 
a time at which it was common to interrupt the Sacrifice for 
the bidding prayer or sermon on Sundays. 

To return now to our J/ass Book. The writer directs the 
lay-folks whom he is addressing to be on the watch for the 
moment when the priest turns round to ask their prayers, and 
bids them reply in four English verses which closely translate 
the answer in the Sarum Missal. At the Sanctus, after repeating 
a little hymn of praise, we may notice the priest bend down 
and kiss the picture of the Crucifixion in his Mass Book,” a 
practice which, in many old missals, has left a stain upon the 
paper in this place; after which he proceeds with the Canon 
precisely as at present, while his congregation, on their knees, 
keep devoutly reciting the Pater nostcr. At the first touch of 
the “sacring-bell,” they bow down in adoration, at the same 
time lifting up their hands to Heaven ;” then the priest elevates 

16 See the quotation from the Vernon MS. above, and the Mass Book. B. 1. 242 


and I. 262. 

17 Book of Precedence, p. 46. Cf.the quotation from Bishop Fox, in A/ass Book, p.318. 

18 Rock, Church of our Fathers, iii. p. 130. 

19 Dr. Rock had a MS. Sarum Manual in his possession, which contained the 
rubric, Deinde osculetur pedes crucifixi vel librum. bid. iv. p. 151. This rubric, as 
Canon Simmons remarks, seems to be wanting in the printed service books, though 
it was no doubt still observed. 

*° The position seems a curious one, but the direction, ‘‘both your hands fair 
uphold,” is most explicit, and is found in several other places besides our A/ass Book. 
Thus it must, I think, mean something more than—don’t support yourselves upon 
the ground with your hands when you kneel down to adore the Host. 
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the Body of our Lord, the sacring-bell is rung again, and the 
great bell in the church tower is also tolled to announce to all 
who are in the fields around that the Divine Mysteries are 
being accomplished. One cannot feel quite certain that the 
Chalice also was commonly elevated in the fourteenth century, 
although the elevation of the Host dates from the twelfth. 
At least there was no invariable usage, for the practice was 
only enjoined upon the monks of St. Alban’s by a General 
Chapter in the year 1429.2 The Ave verum or the Anima 
Christi were the prayers which our forefathers especially loved 
to recite at this solemn part of the Holy Sacrifice, as we may 
learn from the English Prymers; but let me introduce here a 
few verses from our J/ass Book, as a favourable specimen of 
the little devotions which are there suggested : 
Lovéd be Thou King, and blessed be Thou King, 
Of all Thy gyftés good ; 
And thankéd be Thou King, Jesu all my joying, 
That for me spilt Thy Blood, 
And died upon the Rood. 


Thou give me grace to sing, the song of Thy loving. 
Pater ; Ave; Credo. 


After the Elevation occurs another noticeable rubric, still 
observed by the Dominicans. The priest during the prayer 
Unde et memores, and in the York use for a much longer period, 
“spreadeth his hands on-brade,” that is, extends his arms on a 
level with his shoulders, thus presenting to his people as he 
stands in front of the altar the outline of the Body of the 
Saviour stretched upon the Cross. This position he maintains 
until he makes the signs of the Cross over the Host and Chalice, 
when he is content with simply crossing his arms upon his 
breast (cancellatis brachiis), from that point to the Memento for 
the dead. After this there is nothing very noticeable until the 
Communion. I need not dwell upon the custom of the people 
answering aloud, Sed libera nos a malo at the end of the Pater 
noster, a late survival of a time when the congregation took a 
more immediate share in the ceremonies of the Holy Sacrifice 
than at present; nor, again, upon the kissing of the pax-brede 
which is so fully treated by Dr. Rock. The great variations 
also in the different uses after the Agzus Dez, where the Here- 
ford, for instance, has six prayers corresponding to the three 
of the modern Roman Missal, may be best learnt from the 


31 Amundesham,.i. p. 40. Rolls Series. 
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parallel columns of Maskell’s Ancient Liturgy of the Church of 
England. Meanwhile I hasten to discuss some points of greater 
interest in the concluding portion of the Mass. 

The Domine non sum dignus, so familiar to our ears, with its 
tinkling bell, was not heard in our old English churches. 
Unfortunately it was but rarely that any member of the congre- 
gation required a sign to know when he might approach to 
receive the Blessed Sacrament. However, the spiritual com- 
munion was practised by our ancestors faithfully and devoutly 
enough. For this, on Sundays at least, they had a great external 
help to their devotion in the “holy-bread,” the ex/ogia of earlier 
ages, which was distributed, as is still done in some churches 
abroad, to all who assisted at Mass, children and adults alike. 
In receiving this symbol of the Eucharist, our fathers felt them- 
selves in some imperfect sense at least “God’s guests,” to use 
the beautiful expression in Piers Plowman, and over it they 
prayed, that it might stand them in place of housel if it should 
be their lot to die that day. Although the holy-bread was 
generally if not invariably distributed after Mass, it will be 
convenient to discuss one or two points connected with it here. 
It appears from various indications in old authors that there was 
an idea very widely spread amongst our forefathers that no food 
ought to pass their lips in the morning until they had partaken 
of the holy-bread. “Even if thou canst not come to Mass,” 
says Robert of Brunne, in the Handling. Synne, “still I rede, 
that thou eat not, until thou hast holy-brede.”* This strange 
observance was no doubt connected with a notion which we 
have come across before in the case of the Mass itself, that 
besides the grace attached to the sacramental, the holy-bread 
caused all other food taken that day to give its proper nourish- 
ment, and acted as a sort of spell against fhdigestion. But still 
more it seems that this reception of the holy-bread fasting, 
at least on the Sunday, was not regarded merely as a matter 
of counsel, but in some degree also as a precept. In the exami- 
nation of conscience for Confession found in Myrc’s /ustructions 
for Parist Priests, one of the questions the penitent is to be 
asked is: “ Hast thou eaten any Sunday without holy-bread ?”™ 
which taken in connection with other references, clearly points 
to some understood obligation not to break the fast before 


the Sunday Mass. 


2 L, 838. 
33 Myre’s /ustructions for Parish Priests, 1. 1457. Early English Text Society. 
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To explain this curious observance we must go back to 
Anglo-Saxon times, when we find first a canon of Archbishop 
Theodore prescribing that those who were not fasting should 
not be admitted to the kiss of peace ; and secondly, later on, a 
strict injunction laid upon all the people, men and women alike, 
to take no food before they had performed their weekly duty of 
hearing Mass.** Without going very deep into the matter, we 
may suppose that the fasting which had become habitual when 
the Blessed Sacrament was received daily, was afterwards con- 
tinued as an act of reverence to the Eucharistic symbols, the 
kiss of peace and the holy-bread ; and then, later still, was 
referred sometimes to the Sacrifice itself, sometimes to the 
sacramentals with which it was more strictly connected. In this 
way the practice lingered on during the middle ages, and has 
left sundry traces of its presence in our ancient records. 
Dr. Rock quotes one instance from St. Anselm, who speaks 
approvingly of a man putting off his dinner-hour until after 
Mass out of devotion, even when the first Mass he is able to 
hear is a very late one. Another allusion to this custom may be 
found in the Magna Vita of St. Hugh of Lincoln, for when that 
saint made his deacons and subordinate ministers take their 
breakfasts before the long and fatiguing service of the dedi- 
cation of a church, some of them, we are told, were very much 
shocked at the idea, and could scarcely be induced to obey 
him.” Perhaps, also, a passage in the Auncren Riwle, “In 
summer when you fast, the Sunday,” should be explained as 
a reference to the same general usage, for we are told in another 
place that the anchoresses did not fast (zc, in a strict sense) 
during summer.” However, the strongest testimony of all lies 
in the wide-spread custom observed almost as faithfully by the 
laity as by religious, of fixing the hour of dinner (the first meal 
of the day’ so as immediately to follow the public or greater 
Mass. We have already come across one or two instances of 
this (note especially the extract from the S/zpman’s Tale), and 
illustrations might be quoted in scores from the metrical 


24 Rock, Church of our Fathers, vol. i. pp. 71, note, and 176; Haddan and 
Stubbs, Councils, vol. iii. p. 190. 

25 Canon Perry, in his Zife of St. Hugh of Avalon, makes the blunder of sup- 
posing that St. Hugh told his clergy to take their breakfast before saying Mass, for 
which he has been very properly called to account in the Zadlet and the Dublin 
Review. 

26 Ancren Riwle, pp. 20 and 412, Perhaps, however, the punctuation ought to be 
changed in the former passage. 
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romances,” Perhaps we may even trace in the word dreak-fast 
itself, which was first introduced in the fifteenth century, a con- 
sciousness of the infringement of an observance then generally 
insisted on. 

The only other thing to note in connection with the holy 
bread is the disputes about precedence in going up to receive it. 
There was probably some recognized order of dignity, but it 
was inevitable that disputes should arise, especially among the 
female members of the congregation. Dame Letice has pushed 
before Dame Kit, whereupon, according to the graphic phrase 
of the author of Piers Plowman, “it is off with their hoods, and 
on with their claws,” until their more pacific husbands separate 
the combatants. Chaucer's Parson, too, may be called as a 
more reliable witness that the exaggeration of this description 
is not without some foundation in fact. 

But to return from this long digression. After the priest's 
Communion come the ablutions, or as they were then called the 
“rinsings.” Wine first, then wine and water, are poured into 
the chalice, much as at present. Having drunk the contents, 
however, the priest lays the chalice down on its side, and leaves 
it to drain on to the paten, while he goes himself to the corner 
of the altar or else to the piscina, and washes his hands in pure 
water. After this, coming back, he reads the Communion and 
Post-communion, says the //e missa est, and the prayer P/laceat, 
makes the sign of the cross upon himself, and the Mass is, 
strictly speaking, concluded. 

I need not dwell upon the ablutions except to say that 
historically it is rather doubtful at what period the “rinsings,” 
originally drunk by some other than the priest—e.g., the deacon 
or an innocent child—or else poured down the piscina, were first 
consumed by the’ priest himself. Canon Simmons decides that 
the drinking of the ablutions was not practised before the end 
of the twelfth century, the earliest notice of it in England 
occurring in the year 1200. Perhaps a reference reaching still 
back may be found in the Gemma Ecclesie of Giraldus 
Cambrensis, to whom it appeared doubtful whether a priest 
might drink the ablution before celebrating a second time, but 


2° To take a single instance— 
By that the Mass was isaid, The hall was royally arrayed— 
Trumpeters trumped to the meat, They weschen and went to sit 
(Str Degrevant, |. 657. ‘Thornton Romances). 
% Piers Plowman, C text, Passus vii. 1. 149. 
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who seems, with all the authorities whom he quotes, to take it 
for granted that the ablution would be drunk under normal 
circumstances.” 

The last two acts now performed by the priest at the con- 
clusion of Mass, the blessing of the people and the reading of 
the last Gospel, are not mentioned among the ordinary rubrics 
in any of our old English uses. The benediction it seems, 
though not formally prescribed, must have been very generally 
given, for Giraldus at the end of the twelfth century says, 
without any limitation, of people assisting at Mass: Avxte 
benedictoriam manus impositionem egredi nou presumant.” Also 
among the Senedictiones Varia of the York Missal, the priest 
is bidden to bless the people on greater feasts with the chalice 
and folded corporals, and in the Scotch Missale de Arbuthnot 
(founded upon the Sarum use) he is to use the paten for this 
purpose. 

The history of the last Gospel is one of the most interesting 
of the whole, ritual of the Mass, but my space will not allow 
me to say more than a few words upon it. In the Sarum use 
it was prescribed that the priest should repeat the Gospel, 
/n principio, as he returned to the vesting-place, but from an 
early period it seems to have become quite common in all parts 
of the country to say a last Gospel aloud at the altar. This 
was no doubt a concession to the devotion of the laity, who 
after the Mass itself seem to have valued nothing so highly as 
the recital of the holy Gospels. If they had any special 
intention which they wished to gain, they asked the priest to 
say a Gospel over them, and they were in the habit of carrying 
a portion of the Sacred Text hanging round their necks: 
customs which still survive in some Catholic countries, especially 
in Ireland. The Lollards took scandal at this devotion, and 
besides the “worship of churches” and the “worship of 
images,” they included the “worship of Gospels” among the 
charges they made against the Church.*! Giraldus Cambrensis, 
as already mentioned, affords some interesting information on 
this subject in a chapter of his Gemma Ecclesia, entitled De 
evangelits non multiplicandts. 

*9 Giraldus Cambrensis, vol. ii. pp. 125-6. Rolls Series. 

80 bid. p. 25. 

31 Apology for the Lollards, p. 90. Camden Society. Observe the meaning of 
worship. Beside the well-known instance in the marriage service; those that 


‘*qvorship this church either with book or bell, or with vestment or chalice,” &c., 
were always prayed for in the bidding prayer. 
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It was [he says], within the last few years, the custom in France 
for priests from motives of avarice to repeat a number of Gospels and 
Introits before Mass, but the practice has been condemned and put 
down by authority. In England the same vicious custom has come to 
prevail, not before, but after Mass, because soldiers [sé/ites, knights 
and squires] and lay folks have certain special Gospels which they feel 
a devotion for, and desire to have read, and at which they make 
offerings just as at Mass time. I trust however [he adds] that the 
bishops will be able to stamp out the abuse in this country as they have 
done in the French dioceses. 

It happened at Paris [he continues] before this vicious practice was 
forbidden, that a priest who had commenced the service brought it 
down to the Offertory, and when a soldier who was assisting at it had 
made his offering, the priest began another Mass and brought that also 
down to the Offertory. Then a third, a fourth, and a fifth, the soldier 
always making his offering, but never receiving the benefit of the Mass. 
At last the soldier, being tired out, said to the priest, “‘ You shall never 
get the better of me in this way; I have more pennies than you have 
Gospels, and if you go on thus till nightfall I shall not forbear offering 
until you have finished the Mass.” On this the priest, to his great 
confusion, completed the service.* 


Giraldus’ love of a good story is too well known for us to 
believe that this incident ever actually occurred, but we may 
put more faith in the complaint which he himself heard from 
the lips of an old knight : “When I first put on armour, a Mass 
had but one Gospel ; now-a-days every Mass has three or four.” 
What Giraldus blamed was not so much the repetition of the 
Gospel itself, for he directs that one last Gospel should in 
general be said, but the greed of money which prompted it. 
There can be no doubt that ecclesiastical authority was exerted 
to correct the abuse, for we hear very little more of it. In the 
same way the practice noticed by Canon Simmons, of exacting 
an alms from those who went to their duties, or as the phrase 
then was, “took their rights” at Easter time, was severely 
censured by the bishops. Grosseteste speaks very strongly 
about it, quoting the Constitutions of the Council of Oxford, 
and declaring “that grievous scandal and an evil reputation for 
avarice resulted therefrom against the prelates of the Church.”® 

Whether a medieval congregation felt themselves bound not 
to leave the church before the last Gospel, if one were said, is an 


32 Giraldus Cambrensis, vol. ii. pp. 126—129. 

33 Grosseteste, Zfistole, pp. 76 and 159. Rolls Series. Cf. Gesta Abbatum 
S. Albani, vol. ii. p. 476. Rolls Series; Constitutions Provinciales (in English), 
fol. 76. Redman, 1534. 
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open question. We are so often and so explicitly told by old 
writers that all may depart after the /te missa est, that it would 
hardly seem that much importance was attached to remaining. 
Canon Simmons, however, thinks differently, and quotes a 
passage from Piers Plowman where Sloth accuses himself of 
lying abed during Lent— 

Til matines and masse be do ; and then [I] go to the freres ; 

Come I to /¢e missa est; 1 hold me yserved.** 


Canon Simmons would, I suppose, render the last line: When I 
have heard Mass as far as the /¢e missa est, 1 do not wait for 
anything more—a practice which Sloth is here acknowledging 
as a fault. However, the passage may equally well mean: If I 
come to church in time for the /¢e missa est, 1 am quite satis- 
fied ; and this rendering, apparently sanctioned by Mr. Skeat’s 
side-note, is perhaps even more in conformity with the exagge- 
rated character of Sloth’s other delinquencies. This quotation, 
as Canon Simmons remarks, is also interesting on account of its 
reference to the practice of religious orders in saying Mass at a 
later hour than usual during Lent. Except the Missa matutinalts, 
which was said immediately after Matins, the ordinary time for 
Mass seems to have been before dinner, from about eight o'clock 
till eleven. In Lent, however, it was generally the custom in 
religious houses, since no meal could be taken before Vespers, to 
defer the Mass until the afternoon.” Accordingly Sloth “goes 
to the freres” when the secular Masses are all over. Thus also 
we have perhaps an explanation here of a phrase in Romeo and 
Juliet, which has been sometimes quoted as showing that 
Shakespere never had any great knowledge of Catholic prac- 
tices. Juliet says to Friar Lawrence: 


Are you at leisure, holy Father, now, 


Or shall I come to you at evening Mass ?*6 


However, it must be said that there is nothing to show that the 
phrases evening Mass or Missa vespertina were ever in common 
use. The latter is only given by Ducange in connection with 
the service on Holy Saturday. 

Thus we have followed the course of the Holy Sacrifice from 
the beginning until the last Gospel. In concluding, if I may 


34 Piers Plowman, B text, v. ll. 418-9. 
25 Cf. Martene, De Antiquis Ecclesia Ritibus, vol. iv. p. 69. 
36 Romeo and Juliet, iv. 1, quoted in Mass Book, p. 313. 
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turn for a moment to the volume which has been of so much 
assistance to me in this paper, it must be said that Canon 
Simmons has performed his task with great care and ability, 
and with a laudable desire of avoiding points of controversy. 
There are some statements to which a Catholic would necessarily 
take exception, and some points open to criticism on philological 
or other grounds,” but these are comparatively few. As to the 
origin of the poem itself, Canon Simmons shows great ingenuity 
in his attempt to trace it to some French source connected with 
the diocese of Rouen. It may be doubted, however, if the 
writer of our version, in a very ambiguous passage,** professes 
to translate or only to guote from another authority; nor does 
there seem to be any intrinsic reason why the poem should not 
have been put together, much as we have it, somewhere north 
of the Solway Frith where the Sarum use was followed. How- 
ever, if Canon Simmons’ conjecture should ever be proved 
correct, his work will be a fine example of the results to be 
gained by the patient examination of minute coincidences. 
HERBERT THURSTAN. 


37 For instance, in a passage from the Vernon MSS. Il. 174—177, ‘‘frove” can 
hardly mean to prove, but rather to gwofe, as often in Piers Plowman, and ‘‘wol Z 
sees” is not 7 well see, but J will seize, i.e., use; well is never spelt wol by the scribe 
who wrote this poem. 


38 B. Il. 17—32. 
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IN the early spring of 1725, when the birches on the hill-sides 
of Alsace were beginning to shake out their tassels among the 
young leaves, and the violets and anemones to open by the 
streams which leap fresh and clear from the highlands, to flow 
through and fertilize the long green valleys which are one of 
the charms of the land, a travelling artist, with portfolio and 
sketching apparatus, who was making a few days’ halt at the 
inn of the little town of Weissembourg, presented himself at 
the gate of the chateau which is at no great distance, and asked 
permission to take a drawing of it from the grounds. The 
quaint old place was a good subject, with its half-feudal, half- 
monastic character. It had formerly been a Commanderie of 
z military order, and the contrast of the stern, gloomy-looking 
building, with the gay spring greenery around, might well take 
an artist’s fancy. He was courteously invited to enter, and 
found himself in a vie de famille, which harmonized with the 
surroundings. It was almost monastic in its severe simplicity 
and religious order, but there was the charm of Christian 
courtesy and domestic affection brightening and sweetening 
the austerity, much as the sunny uplands and luxuriant foliage 
softened the rigidity of the old chateau. The family consisted 
of father, mother, grandmother, and one daughter, a girl of 
about twenty. Before his introduction, our artist had heard 
en all sides that they were the blessings of the place—the 
providence of the poor. They had, indeed, little to give, but 
that little was given with a free hand, to say nothing of the 
countless “charities of poor to poor,” which are in the power 
of every Christian. And now he was fairly fascinated by the 
grave, stately chdtelain, his gracious wife, and modest daughter. 
There was a patriarchal simplicity, and at the same time a 
high-bred courtliness about them, which had a strange charm ; 
and, to crown all, it was so new! For the landscape painter 
was, in reality, that gay zvtrigant of the Regency, the Chevalier 
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de Méré, whose errand to Alsace was to see the last on a list 
of twenty-seven princesses who had been proposed to the 
Council as suitable brides for Louis le Bien-Aimé. There 
were two parties at the French Court, whose position towards 
each other was one of all but undisguised hostility. At the 
head of one was the Duc de Bourbon, who had succeeded 
Orleans in the Regency, and who was entirely governed by 
the brilliant and unscrupulous Madame de Prie; the other was 
led by the young Duke of Orleans, under the guidance of the 
King’s preceptor, Fleury, Bishop of Fréjus. Bourbon’s great 
object was the exclusion of the House of Orleans from the 
succession, and the King’s marriage was the first step, the 
young Duke being, as matters stood, presumptive heir. The 
projected Spanish alliance had come to an end, in a highly 
discreditable fashion, and the marriage of Louis with the grand- 
daughter of George the First of England had also been aban- 
doned on the Pope’s earnest remonstrances. A similar fate 
was that of a negociation with the Czarina Catherine for the 
hand of one of her daughters. And now Madame de Prie’s 
busy brain had conceived the project of the Chevalier’s voyage 
of discovery, of which the romantic visit to Weissembourg was 
the last stage. The family which occupied it was that of the 
noble Polish exile, Stanislas Leczinski; and the last name on 
the list of princesses a marier was that of his daughter Marie. 
It is the only one followed by no description, no weighing of 
pros and cons, only the significant words, Ox xe sait rien qui 
soit désavantageux a cette famille. In truth, the d/asé worldly 
courtier was under the charm of the innocent Polish maiden 
whom he had found, like Enid, “dwelling in the dusky hall,” 
where she was the one bright thing. He wrote with admiration 
chastened by reverence of her modest grace, her sincere piety, 
her studious habits, and the innocent gaiety which made all 
the rest attractive. He found an additional charm even in the 
thrifty ways which were as necessary as they were, happily, 
congenial to the tastes of the royal exiles; and in the mytho- 
logical view affected by the fine gentlemen of the time, he 
’ finishes his picture by comparing the simple ménage of the old 
Commanderie to a household of heroic times, and Marie, at 
work between her mother and grandmother, to the daughter 
of Alcinéus at her spinning. 

It was not difficult to foresee the advantages the Polish 
alliance would have in the eyes of the Duc de Bourbon. The 
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simple, docile Marie would be easy to mould to his will, and 
gratitude for the brilliant destiny he had secured to her would 
bind the future Queen of France to his interests and wishes. 
Fleury refused to give any opinion one way or the other, so 
that Bourbon had his own way with the boy-King, who con- 
sented to the marriage with the easy indifference which was 
to be expected. Two more Embassies were despatched to 
Weissembourg, one to ask the hand of the Princess in due 
form of her father, the other to receive from him the renuncia- 
tion of his claim to the crown of Poland, as a necessary pre- 
liminary to his daughter’s marriage, and then the matter was 
settled, and the family prepared to leave their old home for 
Strasbourg, where the members of Marie’s future household 
were assembled to meet her. The beautiful and eccentric sister 
of the Duc de Bourbon, Louise de Clermont, was at its head ; 
the Maréchale de Boufflers was the principal lady of honour ; 
and then came a bevy of beauties belonging to the noblest 
Houses of France, whose coquetries and levity must have made 
the young recluse of Weissembourg open her eyes, and some 
of whom were to make them shed bitter tears ere long. She 
was not allowed to have a single attendant of her own choosing ; 
only her father insisted that the venerable Jesuit who had been 
her director from childhood should go with her to Versailles, 
and himself place her in the hands of her future spiritual guide. 

It must have been a trying moment for the poor girl, 
who seems to have been utterly passive in the matter of her 
marriage, when she had to run the gauntlet of the critical 
eyes and tongues of her new Court. Her ladies were almost 
all beautiful, which she was not; but she was eminently grace- 
ful, and had great charm and sweetness of expression. One 
of her household, after admitting her want of beauty, adds: 
“ Still, I cannot find words to say how attractive she is ;” and, 
in truth, her simple dignity quickly conquered many prejudices. 
But she must have been completely daysée in more sense than 
one. The world loves its own; Marie and her family were not 
of the world, and their religious traditions and primitive ways 
were marvelled at and secretly quizzed by the gay courtiers 
of Versailles. The Princess earnestly desired the marriage to 
be celebrated on her own feast, that of our Lady’s Assumption, 
and she made a retreat in preparation for it, spending the whole 
of the day in prayer and meditation, and only appearing for 
a few hours in the evening. Louis had sent his future father- 
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in-law the collar of some distinguished order of knighthood, 
and one can imagine the suppressed laughter of the frivolous 
party when Stanislas, after kissing the King’s signature, betook 
himself to the church of the Capuchins to pass the night in 
pious vigil like the knights of old. Poor chivalric Stanislas ! 
he came into the world at least three centuries too late. On 
the evening of the 14th of August the ceremony took place. 
The young Duke of Orleans represented the King, and imme- 
diately after the Chevalier de Conflans started post-haste to 
announce the marriage to Louis. “The Queen is neither plain 
nor beautiful,” was his answer to the questions of the bridegroom 
of sixteen, “but she is perfectly charming.” She parted with 
many tears from her parents, and from the simple home-life 
which was at an end. How much bitterer would they have 
been if the veil of the future could have been lifted to show 
her a tirae when bright, beautiful Versailles was to be so much 
more sad and lonely and monotonous than the half-ruined 
chateau of Weissembourg which had sheltered her girlhood! 
A bride of twenty-one and a bridegroom of sixteen are not 
the “stuff” out of which a happy marriage is likely to come, 
even under the most favourable conditions. Shakespeare was 
not less wise than usual when he bade “the woman take an 
elder than herself: so wears she to him.” And in this ill-starred 
union the wife was older, the husband younger, than many of 
the same ages. Marie had been nurtured in adversity and trial 
of many kinds. The few years of peace in the brief reign of 
her father, which were spent at Posen, had been the only time of 
careless happiness that even her childhood knew. Driven thence 
by the Russian supporters of his rival Augustus, the young 
King of Poland placed his wife and child under the protection 
of Charles the Twelfth of Sweden. In tbe midst of anxieties 
and difficulties of every kind, the girl grew up under the care of 
a pious and wise instructress, whose name she mentioned with 
grateful affection to the end of her life. But adversity was her great 
teacher, and seldom have its “sweet uses” been more apparent 
than in the union of a certain gracious gravity and an innocent 
gaieté de ceur which was her distinguishing charm. Every one 
felt an interest in her. Swedish Lutherans were touched and 
edified by her unaffected piety, and she was fond of telling that 
a much-prized relic of their great St. Bridget was given to her 
by a Protestant Bishop. It was then that she won the affection 
of Charles’ sister, the Princess Ulrica, who remained her faithful 
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friend through all her life. It was at her representations, when 
at her brother’s death she had become Queen of Sweden, that 
the Regent Orleans invited the exiled family into France. Her 
own difficulties made -it impossible to pay them the arrears of 
the subsidy promised by Charles, whose friendship had been, on 
the whole, a fatal gift to the Leczinski ; and all that his true- 
hearted sister had in her power was to plead their cause. She 
did this effectually, and the shelter of the chateau of Weissem- 
bourg, with a small pension, was due to her intervention. 
Stanislas, who looked forward to a future of seclusion and 
privacy for his child, taught her the love of study and of a 
useful and occupied life. He himself became her tutor, and 
from him she learned the delicate art of conversation, in which 
she was considered so greatly to excel even in France in the 
eighteenth century. In such a life as has been sketched, the 
mind ripens rapidly ; and Marie, simple girl as she was, was 
fitted to be the companion of the wisest and best, when God's 
mysterious Providence allotted to her the saddest life a woman 
can know, that of being married to a man whom she learns 
to love but can never respect. At the time of their marriage 
Louis was an unformed boy, without any marked characteristics, 
good or bad, very indolent, and therefore averse from study and 
all mental exertion : the consequence was that, even thus early, 
he was a prey to the devouring demon of exnui, which had so 
fatal an influence on him later, and in which perhaps, far more 
than in anything else, lay the cause of his vice and degradation. 
His manners were not engaging. Indifferent to others, and 
absorbed in himself, he affected a contemptuous silence in the 
midst of his Court, which was doubly insolent at his age, and 
which was, perhaps, only forgiven on account of the perfect and 
almost ideal beauty, which made him the idol of his subjects at 
this time. There was little enough to love in Louis le Bien- 
Aimé, yet it may be doubted whether Henri Quatre himself, 
with all that real love of his people which was his redeeming 
trait, was ever so dear to them. 

Marie always retained a painful recollection of her journey 
to Versailles : it seemed as if the troubles which had surrounded 
her childhood were following her to the very threshold of her 
new and brilliant life. Where were the happy-hearted people 
who had been so often described to her ? She only saw wretched 
half-starved creatures, who stretched their hands towards her 
carriage : and tears filled her eyes as she saw the wild, hungry 
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look of those that met her. It was a time of terrible want and 
scarcity in France, and as she passed through neglected hamlets 
and by crops spoiled by incessant rains, the greetings and 
compliments which welcomed her, the flowers strewn in her 
path, seemed a cruel mockery. Her progress was one long gala. 
She found time to write to her father : “These kind people are 
full of attentions to me; they say all sorts of pretty things, 
only they cannot tell me that you are here! Sometimes I feel 
as if that were coming, for I am travelling through fairyland, 
and every compliment surpasses the last. I am more beautiful 
than the graces, I am one of the muses, I am an angel of 
goodness. Yesterday I was the wonder of the world ; to-day I 
am a benignant star; and I suppose to-morrow I shall be more 
than a goddess. Then, to get back my senses, I put my hand 
on my head, to make sure that it is really myself, your loved 
and loving, Maruschina.” It is with this pet diminution of her 
name that she always signs her letters to her father. At a 
short distance from Fontainebleau the Queen’s cortége met 
another: she was told that it was the King’s, and ordering the 
coachman to stop, she knelt, and was raised by her young 
bridegroom, whe embraced her very tenderly. The /é¢es at the 
marriage were very splendid. Voltairc, a young “ttérateur just 
coming into notice, brought out his tragedy of AM/ariamue on the 
occasion. The celebrated actress, Adrienne Lecouvreur, took 
the principal part, and made the Queen cry heartily, which 
enchanted the author. In one of his letters he tells a pretty 
story of her asking leave to give away all the jewels and costly 
trifles which formed her cordeci//e to her ladies and attendants, 
and exclaiming with a simple gaiety which charmed every one: 
Voila la premitre fois de ma vie que j'ai pu faire des présents ! 
She threw herself into the spirit of the French, she adopted 
their ways, and even their amusements, with all the flexibility of 
her nation, remaining /ersc/f all the time with a noble simplicity 
peculiarly her own. There was a regular furore for her. Best 
of all, Louis seemed to attach himself to her from the first, and 
the better sort of his courtiers felt a kind of gratitude to the 
young wife who had brought something like animation and 
feeling to the crowned statue before which his subjects knelt in 
adoration. These first days of her married life were the only 
happy ones. She accepted her mission—for so she felt it—to 
exert a good and noble influence over her boy-husband, and she 
prayed humbly for grace to accomplish it. The Ministers 
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courted her favour, for they, too, hoped great things from her, 
and the King delighted her by the affectionate respect with 
which he treated her father, who was now settled at Meudon. 
But a change soon came. Louis, more and more under Fleury’s 
influence, left his bride much alone, and Bourbon, who was 
becoming very unpopular, rested all his hopes on her. Imper- 
ceptibly, two parties were formed, and the husband and wife 
were in opposition. Marie’s position was as difficult as it was 
painful. Her loyal nature made her feel pledged to Bourbon, 
who had, it might be said, crowned her, and his increasing 
disfavour was, to such a character, an additional bond. He 
surrounded her with his partisans. Madame de Prie, whose 
real character she never suspected, was her very shadow. She 
was a clever, agreeable woman, a consummate actress, and a 
thorough hypocrite, who amused, interested, and completely 
blinded the poor young Queen. A creature of Bourbon’s, Paris- 
Duverney, was her secretary. In a word, she was the centre of 
a circle which was devoted to the unpopular Minister, and, as a 
consequence, disliked by Fleury and his royal pupil. 

With the royal family Marie had little intimacy. The Duke 
and Duchess of Maine were growing old, and never appeared 
at Court but on occasions of State ceremony; the Comtes de 
Charolois and de Clermont were given up to pleasure, and the 
young Duke of Orleans, whose sincere piety and studious tastes 
might have made him a friend and companion, was so eccentric 
and bizarre in his ideas and manners, that she never felt at 
home with him. Much wonder has been expressed at Fleury’s 
influence over Louis; and certainly if lofty principle or strength 
of character were necessary elements for ruling another, the 
wonder would be just; but for governing a weak, obstinate 
nature, nothing is so effectual as kindness, easy requirements, 
and the force of habit. Fleury was a man of simple tastes and 
moderate ambition, which contrasted favourably with Bourbon’s 
grasping disposition and extravagant expenditure. His manners 
were charming, his temper singularly amiable, and his conversa- 
tional powers very great. He required little of his pupil either 
as to devotion or study, he had an inexhaustible store of 
resources for “passing the time,” and an utter incapacity and 
disinclination for anything great, high, or difficult, which was in 
itself a delicate flattery and an irresistible charm to a roi fainéanz. 
Is there any need to seek further for the secret of Fleury’s 
influence? And yet it would not be fair to omit another reason 
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which cannot have been powerless even with one so selfish as 
Louis. Fleury loved his pupil, not wisely, but with an almost 
maternal tenderness, which would have been touching had it not 
been egotistical, and therefore ungenerous. Never was there 
a more striking instance of what Madame Swetchine calls 
Lenvieuse pauvreté d'un exclusif amour. His hostility to Marie, 
which would otherwise have been inexplicable, was the natural 
consequence of his affection—such as it was—for her husband. 
Her innocence, her sweetness, the gracious charm which others 
found irresistible, made no impression on Fleury: he studied 
her with a suspicious watchfulness which saw her most inoffen- 
sive actions through a distorted medium; he raged inwardly at 
the wifely love which was springing up in her heart, and making 
her more charming every day in the gentle attentions and 
graceful deference she paid her husband. Till now he had been 
a stranger to ambition, but it was born and fostered under the 
influence of this bitter jealousy. The Duc de Bourbon could 
never induce the King to let him see him alone on public affairs ; 
it had long been a grievance, and now he asked the Queen to 
obtain him a secret audience. She refused at first, but he 
pressed her so hard that she yielded, though unwillingly and 
with many tears. She was to beg the King to visit her alone. 
When he came, Bourbon was waiting for him. There was a 
stormy scene, which ended in Bourbon being more out of favour, 
Fleury more powerful than ever, and in bitter anger on the 
King’s part against his wife. It was the beginning of the end: 
he never ceased to regard her as the cause of the whole mischief. 
Fleury had retired to Issy in a fit of the sulks, and Bourbon 
was compelled to write a letter begging him to return, which he 
speedily did, but he made things no easier for poor Marie, who, 
with the thorough loyalty of her nature, stood steadily by the 
unpopular Minister, in spite of her thus incurring what she most 
dreaded, the alienation of her husband. This was already 
evident to all eyes. There were whispers of a separation; and 
on one occasion, when the royal party arrived late at the theatre 
for the performance of /ritannicus, the Queen’s eyes showed 
traces of tears, and her agitation increased visibly when Narcisse 
asked : Que tardes-vous, Seigneur, a la répudier ? The Maréchal 
de Villars, who was always her friend, advised her strongly not 
to appear openly as the Duke’s partisan, but to begin, at all 
events, by showing the King that his approval was her first 
wish: when once he was persuaded of this, she might speak 
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more freely. This might have been all very well if there had 
not been a hostile influence incessantly exercised, as she knew, 
by the courtier-bishop, who was all-powerful with Louis. The 
game was not equal. Fleury next insisted on the removal of 
Madame de Prie and Paris-Duverney from the Queen’s house- 
hold ; and while she was yet smarting under the inconsiderate 
treatment she was receiving, and the cool insolence of Fleury’s 
behaviour, the blow fel! which Bourbon had been long expecting. 
It is hardly possible to imagine anything more mean and cruel 
than the King’s conduct. He had treated the Duke with marked 
coolness for so long that the latter was as much surprised as 
pleased when Louis invited him, before several persons, to sup 
with him at Rambouillet. Bourbon accepted the gracious invi- 
tation, and three hours later was ordered to retire to Chantilly, 
and remain there till further orders. He obeyed in silence and 
with dignified submission. The last blow was for the Queen. 
Fleury entered her apartments the same evening, and after 
coldly announcing the Duke’s disgrace and exile, handed her 
a letter from the King, in which he begged, “and if necessary, 
ordered her,” to obey the directions of the Bishop of Fréjus. 
The Maréchal de Villars relates that he found her in a passion 
of despairing grief, not only on Bourbon’s account, but still 
more from the wound inflicted by this cruel letter. Soon after 
the King fell seriously ill, and Marie, who nursed him devotedly, 
was at least happy in being alone with her husband. When he 
recovered, she was laid up herself from fatigue and anxiety. 
Then her first son was born (she had three daughters already), 
and Louis treated her, at all events, with kindness and attention, 
which, though a very inadequate return for her love, were 
accepted by her with the humble gratitude of a Christian heart 
that “hopeth all things.” The people’s enthusiasm knew no 
bounds, and Marie, growing bolder in her brightened life, came 
forward more, and took a more prominent position than she 
had hitherto done. Her devotional exercises were as exact as 
before, but she did not isolate herself from the intellectual 
movement of the time, and there were not a few who forgave 
her piety in consideration of her mental cultivation. Her in- 
fluence began to make itself felt in the royal family, amongst 
the members of which her delicate tact and savotr-fatre smoothed 
many roughnesses, and sometimes actually kept the peace, while 
she was always first in every good work. Her charity was 
unwearied, and ingenious in resources, which were often called 
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in requisition in consequence of Fleury’s stinginess. She even 
sold her jewels, and wore clever imitations of them, in order to 
supply means for her abundant almsgiving. When even these 
were exhausted, she was not ashamed to assemble the Court in 
her apartments, and to invite the curés and their vicazres to be 
present, and to set forth the wants of their flocks, after which 
the Queen made the round of her visitors, as guéteuse. She had 
a regular store of garments of all sorts and for every occasion, 
from the /ayette to the winding-sheet, at which she worked dili- 
gently. Her love of the poor might be called a passion, but it 
was not a blind one: she made it a rule never to give large alms 
without connaissance de cause, and at the same time never to 
refuse smaller ones to the beggars who besieged her path. Her 
chevalier a’honneur, M. de Nangis, said a charming mot on this 
subject. One day the guards, finding their tempers tried by 
the persistent pushing of what seemed to them an unreasonable 
number of claimants, were forcing them to keep their distance, 
when the gay young equerry rode up, shouting, Lazsses donc 
passer le régiment de la reine ! 

Her piety was clear-sighted, as well as fervent. The 
Jansenists, who had become very numerous, and who counted 
not a few supporters, for all their rigorism, in that gay and 
dissipated Court, had great hopes at one time of making a 
partisan of the young Queen, but her simplicity and unworld- 
liness were far removed indeed from their un-Catholic harshness, 
and all shafts glanced off blunted from the “armour of faith.” 
She avoided discussion, and parried their attacks very cleverly, 
but when a reply was unavoidable, she knew how to give it with 
decision. ‘ When God and His Church have spoken,” she once 
said, “inquiry is sacrilege, and doubt apostasy.” It was in the 
same spirit of childlike submission that, very soon after her 
arrival in France, she found courage—young, shy, and inex- 
perienced as she was, to impose silence on some of her ladies 
who were discussing sacred things with the sceptical audacity 
of the time: they obeyed in silent astonishment, and respected 
her ever after. 

It is needless to say that such a woman was a loving and 
careful mother. She was forbidden to teach her children herself, 
as she longed to do, mindful of the happy days when her father 
was her tutor, but she superintended their education most 
closely. The Dauphin and his two eldest sisters were brought 
up under her own eye, at Versailles. Fleury, with his usual 
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penny-wise economy, insisted on the other princesses being sent 
to the Convent of Fontevrault, and the Queen had to console 
herself with the thought that they were under the care of good 
religious for the loss that she felt was incurred by both them 
and herself. Her vigilance over the three who were at the 
palace was incessant, and was especially directed to what, with 
her usual clear-sightedness, she saw were their great dangers in 
that age and Court—self-indulgence and disregard of inferiors. 
The latter was a point as to which she inquired daily. On one 
occasion, when the little Dauphin had been rude to one of his 
valets, she sent for the man, and, in the presence of the child, 
apologized for his behaviour. “I know,” she said, “that he has 
already asked your forgiveness himself, but I am so ashamed of 
his conduct that I must do so too; and if such a thing occurs 
again, I beg you to leave monsieur to wait on himself.” She 
associated her children in all her good works, and the excellent 
euvre of the Abbé de Pontbriaud for the little Savoyards and 
street boys of Paris owed its origin to the young Dauphin, who 
gave his mother all his money to “do something for the poor 
children who had no friends.” How many of the Christian 
virtues which ripened in the Conciergerie and the Temple, 
where the sins of the fathers were so terribly visited on the son 
of this very child, were sown in the soul of the young girl who 
had been taught the love of God and her brethren in the 
Christian simplicity of the old house at Weissembourg ! 

But Marie’s influence extended beyond her immediate circle. 
Many a one of those beautiful pleasure-loving girls and matrons 
by whom the shy modest Polish bride was surrounded on her 
first arrival in France, was to be a jewel in Marie’s “crown of 
glory.” They began by studying their uncongenial mistress 
with half-contemptuous curiosity, but something—was it not 
the voice of the Good Shepherd calling from a distance to His 
wanderers ?—drew them to her in spite of themselves. They 
were more than half afraid of these strict principles, these 
self-denying ways; but then she was so charitable, so indulgent, 
so ready to find excuses, so unwilling to blame, that their hearts 
were caught at unawares by the beauty of holiness which was 
shed around her; above all, there must be something in this 
faith, this devotion, which made her so peaceful and happy in 
the midst of trials and sufferings. They knew her wrongs— 
some of them, alas! were not innocent in the matter—but she 
not only never wavered in her wifely dutifulness, but, grievous as 
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they were, and keenly as she felt them, they were unable to 
shake or disturb that “deeper depth” which was “out of sight 
to all” save her God. And so, though the loving pious “net” 
was spread in the sight of these poor flutterers, it was not 
“spread in vain.” They “made haste to the snare,” and many 
a one found herself the happy prisoner for life of the Lord Who 
had taken her captive. The lovely Madame de Chevreuse 
became the Queen's active coadjutor in all her charitable works, 
and others, of whom a long list might be given, learned, as so 
many did in that age of great sins and great conversions, how 
“peaceable” are the paths and how “ beautiful ” the ways of the 
faithful followers of the King. 

Yet this was the woman on whom some authors have not 
scrupled to lay the blame of the estrangement which was 
gradually becoming complete between herself and Louis. So 
far from deserving the reproach of stiffness and austerity, she 
enjoyed brilliant talk and cheerful society as heartily as though 
she had been a Frenchwoman born. She bore her part well in 
the grand monde, and some of the most charming women and 
distinguished men of France were of her party—for there were 
two distinct parties at the Court now. That of the King was 
drawing him every day lower. Life at Versailles and Fontaine- 
bleau was not sufficiently independent or unrestrained, and the 
attractions of Choisy, La Muette, and other improvised Courts, 
were more irresistible every day. The fruits of the easy-going 
training of this poor Louis were attaining their poisonous 
maturity with fatal speed. His life was without one noble 
interest, one worthy employment; his amusements, when 
not grossly vicious, were childish and contemptible; utterly 
indifferent to his people, he lived like a stranger to all about 
him, deaf alike, to the advice of the old Maréchal de Villars, 
the remonstrances of the clergy, the gentle pleadings of his wife, 
and even the weak complaints of poor old Fleury. Like all 
selfish egotists, Louis had no hope or faith in others or himself. 
Le roi samuse— Vogue la galére! and so he, and poor France 
too, drifted on to the ruin which was not far off. 

The King was roused for a time from his apathy by the 
excitement consequent on the death of Augustus, King of 
Poland, his father-in-law’s former rival. There were two 
claimants for the crown—the Elector of Saxony, backed by 
Russia and Germany, and Stanislas himself, whom all his 
countrymen invited to take possession of the throne, declaring 
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that they would only have a Pole and a Catholic to rule over 
them. Louis, who seems always to have liked and respected 
his wife’s father, was very anxious that he should accept the 
dignity offered to him, but Stanislas hesitated. He was less sure 
ef the steady support of the nation than of its enthusiasm, and 
he was old enough to prefer a quiet residence in France to the 
chances of a struggle in Poland. But the Queen would not hear 
ef doubt or hesitation. She was a stranger to the motives of 
ambition or policy, but she loved her country passionately, with 
a love which neither years nor absence had lessened, and at 
Versailles as at Weissembourg she longed and prayed for the 
independence and nationality of Poland. She forgot her timidity 
and reserve, and while urging her father to consent, she pressed 
Louis to promise him the support of France. It was not an 
easy matter. She had, indeed, a powerful ally in the Maréchal 
de Villars, and the King’s feeling was on the side of Stanislas, 
but Fleury was in the opposition, and who could expect Louis 
to take a strong resolution in defiance of his opinion? In the 
end, however, Marie triumphed, for once. The Maréchal was 
speaking strongly on the subject before the Council, and the 
old soldier’s enthusiasm drew first an approving glance, then an 
encouraging whisper, from the King ; the Ministers were carried 
away, and ranged themselves so openly on his side that Fleury 
had no choice but to give way. We need not enter into the 
details of the expedition; it was one of Marie’s few moments 
of unmixed happiness when she read aloud in the salon of 
Fontainebleau the proclamation in which the Primate declared 
her father King of Poland and Grand Duke of Lithuania. The 
happiness was short lived; there were traitors among the nobles, 
and attacked by Russia and Saxony, Stanislas, still hoping for 
the support of the French, took refuge in Dantzic, a free city, 
under the protection of Poland, capable of standing a long 
siege, and admirably situated for receiving reinforcements. The 
inhabitants were touched by the confidence placed in them by 
the King, and declared that they would stand by him to the 
last. They kept their word, and defended the town so gallantly 
against twenty thousand besiegers that the losses of the Russians 
were estimated at four thousand, but the odds were too unequal 
to allow any hope of ultimate success, and the Queen of France 
plied the Ministers with entreaties that the promised succour 
might be sent to Dantzic. 

At length Fleury consented to the departure of an insuff- 
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cient force under an inefficient leader, the Comte de la Motte, 
who took fright on seeing the numbers of the enemy, and made 
all sail for Denmark. Here we come upon an episode which 
reads like a page of Froissart. The Frenchman who represented 
his country at the Court of Copenhagen was the Comte de 
Plelo; young, handsome, and brilliant, he was less remarkable 
for these external advantages than for his lofty principles and 
chivalric honour. He had married the sister of the Duchesse 
de Mazarin, Marie Leczinski’s dame d’atours, and his enthu- 
siasm for the Queen extended to her father. He received the 
cowardly La Motte with withering contempt. “ Better,” he 
said, “that you and all your men had fallen with honour, sword 
in hand, than have to return to France covered with the disgrace 
of not having struck one good blow for the father of your 
Queen!” Then, seeing that the weak wretch still hesitated, 
De Plelo exclaimed: “If there is danger, I will brave it!” 
La Motte abandoned the fatal glory of the expedition to this 
young paladin, who in an incredibly short time raised some 
regiments of volunteers, with which he joined the French forces, 
after writing these brave, simple words to a relation: “I am 
certain not to return—you will take care of my wife and 
children.” The letter was shown to the Queen, who read it 
with tears of emotion to Fleury. “The young man is risking 
his prospects somewhat rashly,” was the frigid comment of her 
listener. ‘“ They shall be my charge,” Marie Leczinski returned, 
with generous indignation. But she was not allowed to redeem 
her pledge. Plelo attacked the Russian camp with an energy 
which at first seemed irresistible ; two thousand of the enemy 
fell, while he had lost but fifty men, but the Russians opened a 
deadly fire on the assailants, and their brave young leader was 
among the first killed, and though bis gallant little band 
continued the hopelessly unequal combat for more than a 
month, the end came at last. The treaty of Vienna, which 
gave Francis of Lorraine the Grand Duchy of Tuscany, secured 
Lorraine to Stanislaus, but while all France was rejoicing in the 
brilliant successes of the Italian and German campaigns, the 
Queen’s disappointment was bitter in the extreme. Her beloved 
Poland was again under foreign rule, and she looked upon her 
father’s new title as the price of her country’s liberty. Fleury 
brought her the news, which was none the sweeter in conse- 
quence. “ Believe me, madame,” he said, “the Duchy of Lorraine 
is a good exchange for the crown of Poland.” “Much as you 
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find a grass-plot preferable to a marble cascade, and for the 
same reason, Cardinal,’ she answered bitterly, in allusion to 
his having recently, from parsimonious motives, advised the 
destruction of the magnificent cascade of Marly, and the sub- 
stitution of a lawn. It was an evil hour for the Queen, in 
spite of all their disagreements, when the old Minister died, for 
at least his influence kept up a certain decency, and exercised 
a degree of restraint over Louis. After his death there was no 
attempt to disguise his relations with Madame de Chateauroux. | 
There were some who prophesied that Louis, emancipated from 
the servile rule of Fleury, would now show himself worthy of 
his race; but they forgot that no true vigour can spring from 
a polluted source, and that no counsels of dignity or greatness 
could be given by a woman without honour or virtue. Things 
were in a miserable state. The Dauphin did not attempt to 
disguise his indignation at his mother’s wrongs, and on one 
pretext or another the King removed him from the Cabinet. 

We need not dwell on the disgraceful events which followed : 
the harsh and rudely expressed refusal given to the Queen’s 
entreaty to be allowed to accompany Louis to the army on the 
frontier, the permission received by the favourite to do so, and 
the scandalous scenes which followed at Metz. There the King 
was struck down by a dangerous illness, and Marie hastened at 
once to his side. A few minutes before she reached Bar-le-Duc, 
a carriage, bearing the arms of the Governor of Metz, stopped 
at the Hétel de la Poste to change horses. A crowd gathered 
round it, partly out of curiosity, partly from a hope of hearing 
news of the King, whose title of Azen-Aimé was never more 
justified than by the prayers and tears of his subjects at this 
time. The carriage contained two ladies, one of whom, wrapped 
though she was in a large heavy cloak, was recognized by her 
wonderful masses of golden hair. It was Madame de Chateau- 
roux returning secretly to Paris. The King had asked for the 
last sacraments, and the disgraced favourite was dismissed from 
Metz. In a moment dirt and stones were flying on all sides, 
while shouts of derision and bitter curses assailed the wretched 
terrified woman. Who knows how her flight might have ended 
if the Queen’s carriage had not driven up at that moment? In 
the respectful silence which followed, the miserable fugitive went 
on her way. The estranged couple had a long private interview 
immediately after the Queen’s arrival, and the next day the 
King asked to see Marie’s particular friends, the Duchesses de 
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Luynes and de Villars, and went so far as to express his regret 
for the distress he had caused them by his neglect of their 
mistress. Whether these good dispositions would in any case 
have long outlived the period of convalescence may be doubted, 
but it seems certain that the relapse which soon took place was 
hastened by the imprudent demonstrations of pleasure mani- 
fested by the Queen’s ladies. It was whispered to the King 
that little coguetteries in their toilette, a spray of roses in the 
Queen’s hair, some bright trimmings on the dress of Madame 
de Villars, and other trifles of the kind, were so many flags 
hung out in token of victory by the viei//es dames, as the ladies 
of Marie’s circle were called by their gay rivals. It must be 
remembered that under the azcien régime youth was not indefi- 
nitely prolonged as in our time: diamonds, patches, and other 
adornments, were considered unsuitable after the age of thirty ; 
no woman who had passed that period would have thought of 
appearing without a matronly coiffe, and from a sense of pro- 
priety, if not from inclination, her manners and conversation 
were expected to become graver and more sedate. In reality, 
the ages of the greater proportion of these wiet//es dames ranged 
from thirty to forty, and none of them were fifty. Imagine a 
“frisky matron” of thirty odd years hearing herself described 
as an “old lady,” now-a-days! The result certainly appears out 
of all proportion to the cause, but these whispers were quite 
enough to make the King’s childish and irritable vanity take 
alarm. Very soon he treated the Queen and the Dauphin as 
coldly as ever, the religious practices which he had resumed 
were dropped one after another, and Marie’s illusions—if, indeed, 
she indulged in any, were dissipated by her receiving a flat 
refusal to her proposal to accompany him to Strasbourg on his 
recovery. She consoled herself by a visit to her father, before 
returning to Versailles, where she shared in the ovation with 
which the people celebrated the recovery and return of the 
Bien-Aimé. The incense of adulation was always sweet to 
Louis, but its perfume was embittered on this occasion by the 
meaning he could not fail to trace in the re-iterated shouts of 
Vive la reine! with which the faubourgs rang. It seemed to 
him that his subjects were fixing conditions and setting bounds 
to their attachment and loyalty; and before many weeks had 
passed Madame de Chateauroux was again at Versailles. In 
the midst of her triumph she was struck down by fever, and 
died in a few days. The King did not attempt to disguise his 
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grief, not only displaying it on all occasions, but treating the 
Queen with a morose rudeness which was more than her 
children, especially the Dauphin, could see calmly. She herself 
remained simple, dignified, and submissive as ever. She never, 
uttered a word of complaint; she never showed a sign of 
irritation. She would keep back the tears which were springing 
to her eyes, and say some cheerful, even jesting, words on any 
chance subject, in order to check the indignant words of her 
son, and to turn the conversation to some safe topic. Nothing’ 
in her life of unboastful virtue and patience seems to us more 
beautiful than these Christian artifices by which she sought to 
seem indifferent to her wrongs, in order to make their father’s 
conduct appear less odious in his children’s eyes. <A year after 
Madame de Chateauroux’s death, the reign of Madame de 
Pompadour began. Her influence over Louis was longer and 
more fatal than that of any other had been, and his estrange- 
ment from the Queen was never again broken by even a 
transient gleam of reconciliation. They never met now except 
on occasions of State ceremonial, and sometimes after supper, 
when her circle was numerous. Her behaviour was perfect. 
She showed a grave and just displeasure to the ladies of the 
Court who flattered and truckled to Madame de Pompadour, 
but she never spoke on the subject, and her dignified silence 
was imitated by the friends who loved and reverenced her. 
It was the last sad proof it was in her power to give of the 
indestructible attachment to her unworthy husband, which went 
with her to the grave. 

Her popularity increased with her years; the people loved 
her as a mother and honoured her as a saint; while the intelli- 
gence and cultivation of her mind made her the centre of a very 
brilliant circle. The peculiar charm of Marie Leczinski seems 
to have consisted in the union of two distinct characters. She 
was a simple, fervent Christian, inflexibly strict in the perform- 
ance of the minutest practices of religion, and she was at the 
same time a very perfect specimen of the grande dame of the 
eighteenth century, with her grace, her charm, her desire to 
please, and even that delicate coguetterie (the English word 
implies something very different) which is becoming and 
attractive even in old age. This double character comes out in 
the choice of her friends. She was one for whom friendship has 
great charms and great dangers, and the latter were increased 
by the difficulty and trials of her position ; but she never sought 
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in it any consolation or sympathy but the most ennobling and 
elevating. The friendships of her youth were calm and steady, 
free from caprice or sentimentality ; those of her old age, when 
they are often mere matter of course and habit, were fresh and 
bright as those of earlier days. The principal of these later 
friendships was that with the Duc and Duchesse de Luynes, a 
friendship which was the chief earthly solace of her daily life 
from the time when it was formed till her death. Her letters to 
them are charming, and there are pathetic little outbursts of 
pleasure in them at some unexpected attention or kindness from 
her husband, which show what a humble, grateful heart she had. 
She tells the Duchess how attentive the King had been in giving 
up his rooms to her to spare her the trouble of going upstairs 
(she was in delicate health at the time) ; what a delightful sur- 
prise he had given her in the portraits of her #//es de Fontevrauld. 
“Victoire and Sophie,” she says, “are really handsome,” but 
there is something in the face of the “little one” that she cannot 
find words to express: “It is such a touching face, without 
being in the least sad ; so sweet, and yet so sfirituelle.’ One 
reads the words with reverent interest, for the “little one” thus 
described was the Louise who became one of the glories of the 
Carmelite Order. When her friend is ill from small-pox she is 
insatiable in the matter of letters: she begs for “a small dose 
of the Duchess’ patience;” she finds it much harder to “ practise 
the virtue for one’s friends than for oneself.” When the danger 
is over, she writes: “Yesterday I played the guitar and sang 
for the first time; till then I have not had the heart for it. I 
have been singing Super flumina in my heart.” When the time 
for their meeting comes, she expresses her delight again and 
again: “Those who are afraid,” she says, “may keep away ; 
I shall go to her every day. Tell her not to trouble herself 
about the redness not having left her face. The joy of seeing 
her again will make her as fair as a lily in my eyes: the face 
which she calls ‘ scarcely human’ will be a very lovely one to 
me.” And when at length the Duke and Duchess are about 
to return to Versailles, she revels in the thought of resuming her 
old familiar habits with these faithful friends, and shows by little 
pathetic details how lonely she is in the stately life of court 
routine, deprived of the quiet hours she always spent with them 
in the evening. “Iam longing for my own particular chair in 
my own corner, and I like the noise Tintamarre makes much 
better than that which goes on in the sa/on.” This was in 
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allusion to a favourite old dog of the Duchess, which was much 
given to snoring. Apropos of this same salon, she says: “I wish 
I were with you, and so, I flatter myself, do you: that sounds 
conceited, but it is really only doing justice to your affection. 
I must not talk to you any longer, for it is nearly time for the 
business of being amused! You may imagine the pleasure I 
am likely to have when I tell you it will be the first time there 


has been any music since my poor child died.’ This salon is a | 


penance for all the senses; one’s eyes and ears ache with the 
sights and sounds; it seems to soil one’s hands and to infect 
the air. But I ought not to complain: the remedy for it all is 
just to purify one’s intention. . . . My spirits are blacker than 
the ink I am writing with. My son leaves me on Wednesday, 
and my archbishop? too. I am very anxious about Papette* 
and her headaches, and you may expect to see me some fine 
day at your door with my bundle under my arm. ... So my 
journey is over, and I am very glad. Yet why? Because my 
life is shortened by so much? Have I the right to feel this 
when I ask myself how it has been spent and how my account 
stands with God ? How much might be gained in a few weeks, 
and how little one thinks of it!” 

“You will be here in a week—that seems very long. So we 
spend our days, without suspecting it, in wishing for the end! 
It strikes me that this is of itself an irresistible argument against 
atheists, for surely this weariness of life would not pursue us 
everywhere, as it does, if the end of all were destruction.” In 
one of the Queen’s last letters to the Duchess, she says, in 
allusion to some melancholy reflections which her friend has 
been making on her age: “ You must never speak to me of 
your age—you are just as old as our friendship, not a day older ; 
and I assure you that as long as I live you will be in your 
prime. Remember, I say this once for all, and feed it always.” 

Such extracts as these are a proof how much simplicity and 
frankness there was in a circle which has been represented as 
cramped and fettered by stiff formality and ctzguetie. Marie 
Leczinski’s own life was, as much as possible, one of strict 
order and regularity. She must have felt the truth which 
Madame Swetchine expresses, as she only can express such 
things, as to the necessity of a life of trial being made a life 
of rule: “Cette vie méthodiquement réglée bien distribuée, de 

1 Madame Henriette, who died in 1751. 
* The Cardinal de Luynes. ® A pet name for Madame de Villars. 
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manic¢re a soulager les forces en les occupant toujours. Ce qu'il 
faut, c'est Dieu toujours présent, et puis, des moments ot l'on 
va a Lui comme si on n’y était pas toujours.” After hearing 
Mass, she received the King, her children, and her fetites entrées. 
After this came the business of grande toilette and the grandes 
entrées, and a second Mass followed, at which the Court assisted. 
The dinner must have been a most uncomfortable proceeding ; 
it was taken by the Queen in public; that is, she was waited 
on by her ladies; and the rest of the Court, separated from her 
by a barrier, looked on. Every Sunday there were presentations 
and the solemn prises de tabourct, formidable ceremonies which 
she made it a duty to render less so by her kind smile, encour- 
aging manner, and a few sweet winning words, which remained 
in the heart of many a timid débutante, as one of the pleasant 
memories of youth. There was hardly a French sa/on, towards 
the close of the last century, where some old lady might not 
be found ready to describe her presentation at Versailles, and 
to quote some pretty speech made to her on the occasion by 
la bonne Reine. When these ceremonies were over, Marie took 
off her Court dress, and retired to her private apartments; there, 
says President Hénault, ce n'est plus la reine. She worked 
busily, talking to this old friend and others of her studies, 
and dwelling on the passages that had most struck her; she 
practised one or two musical instruments, laughing merrily 
at the mistakes she made. Then she dismissed her friends, 
and spent some time in reading. Her rooms were simple and 
tasteful, and full of signs of a busy, useful life—a table laden 
with work for the Church and the poor, an open harpsichord, 
often with a collection of Polish songs on the music desk, her 
drawing table, her spinning wheel, and a small printing press. 
There were flowers everywhere, and the ornaments were her 
children’s portraits, and presents from her friends; everything 
told of womanly occupations, motherly love, and Christian 
friendship. Her oratory, in which she spent: three hours daily, 
was simply panelled with dark oak and hung with a few good 
pictures. It was her delight to dress the little altar with choice 
flowers, and on it lay a rude wooden rosary, worn with use, 
which she kept in memory of a saintly sister of charity whe 
served in the hospital of Versailles. At six the sa/on, which 
we have seen she found such a weariness, was held; but no 
one could have guessed the task it often was to her, so uniform 
was her graceful, courteous cheerfulness. At ten she was free. 
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Then she went to sup with the Duchesse de Luynes, and to 
spend the rest of the evening with her especial friends who often 
met there, such as the Cardinal de Luynes, President Hénault, 
Mesdames de Villars and de Chevreuse, and sometimes the 
witty Fontenelle, Corneille’s nephew, whose flow of conversation 
was brilliant as ever at the age of ninety. The Queen would 
allow no scandalous or uncharitable gossip, and politics and 
Court-intrigue were tabooed subjects, but there was no lack 
of topics, nor of witty repartee, anecdote, and “chaff,” as well 
as graver conversation. The Queen, as has been said, was a 
mistress of the art, and some of her sayings have been pre- 
served and are worth quoting. Her graceful words on hearing 
of the death of Marshal Saxe are familiar: “How sad that 
we cannot have a De Profundis for the man who has so often 
made us sing Ze Deum!” The following are less known. 

“Human wisdom teaches us to conceal our pride, religion 
to destroy it.” 

“In order to despise the world, we have only to listen to 
the voice of reason: to despise ourselves we must listen to the 
voice of God.” 

“We are to consider the faults of others only just so far 
as is necessary in order to avoid them.” 

“Tt is an error of the vulgar to make our power the measure 
of our greatness; ours, and a much grosser one, is to believe 
them.” 

“A king shows mercy by exercising justice, and a queen 
shows justice by exercising mercy.” 

“When a king suffers his subjects to despise the laws of 
God, he is signing their pardon, beforehand, for breaking those 
of the State.” 

We have spoken of some of Marie’s illustrious friends: she 
had others, less exalted in the world’s judgment, but more so 
in the sight of God. Mention has been made of the humble 
Sister of Charity at Versailles. The Superior of the Carmelites 
at Compi¢gne was another of her religious friends. They 
corresponded regularly, and the Queen’s letters are as much 
treasured in the convent as those which are in the archives of 
the House of Luynes. There was an old peasant-woman at 
Fontainebleau, poor and uninstructed, who had the exérce to the 
Queen’s apartments at all times; and while the greatest ladies 
of France never appeared in her presence except ex grande 
toilette, she came and went at her pleasure in her cotton skirt, 
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stuff jacket, cap and sabots. No one wondered at the pri- 
vilege she enjoyed, for it was well known that by this poor 
woman’s hands the Queen distributed immense alms in the 
faubourgs and villages around; but she was Marie’s friend as 
well as her almoner. The uneducated peasant stood high in 
the school of their common Master, and that was the highest 
title to the esteem and affection of Marie Leczinski. This 
Queen of many sorrows had one consolation at all events—and 
that the gréatest—even in this world: she saw her children 
obeying her counsels and following her steps in the ways of 
virtue and piety. For one thing, at least, she had reason to 
be grateful to her husband. He respected her principles, not 
only in herself, but in her children ; and perhaps the one strong 
and pure affection of his heart was the love and reverence with 
which he always regarded his saintly daughter Louise. 
Sorrows crowded on Marie as her life drew near its close. 
She lost, in rapid succession, her two eldest daughters, her 
mother, the Dauphin’s first wife, and her faithful friend, the 
Duc de Luynes. Her tenderness to his widow never varied, 
but the bright little sa/ov in which her happiest hours had been 
spent was haunted now by “one mute shadow watching all,” 
and her chief consolation was in her visits to the Carmelite 
Convent. She now went there daily, to “take Jessons in piety,” 
as she humbly said, never thinking that she herself was giving 
them at the same time. She had a little cell there, as poor as 
those of the religious, to which she retired on her Communion 
days. At these times it was her delight to share in the offices 
of the community as well as their hard fare, in order to help 
her, as she said, “to die to the world and to herself.” 
Perhaps we should not be wrong in saying that a trial 
which was res¢rved for her old age was, in many respects, the 
severest Marie Leczinski had known. She was making a visit 
to Compi¢gne, when it came to her knowledge that a plot had 
been laid with consummate and diabolical art, the object of 
which was to lead the Dauphin into the same disgraceful vices 
which stained his father’s life. She knew her son’s high 
principles and sincere piety, but she also knew—how many 
proofs of this had she witnessed in that corrupt Court—that 
the purest hearts may lose their virtue; and that “he that 
thinketh himself to stand,” will surely fall unless he “take 
heed.” The instinct of a Christian soul is, like its faith, the 
same in every age; and Marie Leczinski, to whom the thought 
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of her child committing mortal sin was as terrible as it had 
been to Blanche of Castile, made the same prayer that she had 
made for St. Louis. Both were heard, we know, though the 
prayer of each was differently granted by Him Who knows 
the weakness and the strength of every soul that He has 
created, and Who loves them all with an everlasting love. A 
few months after Marie had prayed that her son might die 
rather than fall, the Dauphin breathed his last amidst the tears 
of all who witnessed his holy death, and his mother checked 
hers to tell her children of the sacrifice which had been offered 
and accepted; and then, yielding to the agony of her heart, 
she cried: “Oh, my child! if only I might have died instead 
of you—you could have made the cause of religion triumph, 
and I am of use to none.” The young Dauphine soon followed 
her husband to the grave, and the Queen, to whom she was 
as dear as her own children, felt how irreparable the loss was 
to the young prince who was now heir to the throne. Shortly 
before the death of the Dauphin, the Queen had lost her 
excellent and beloved father. It was a sorrow, the shadow of 
which must have been cast upon her for long, for Stanislas was 
very old; and it was one full of consolations, for he was a 
faithful and devout Christian; but the bond between this 
father and daughter had been unusually close and tender, and 
she never seems to have really recovered the loss. What 
Count Joseph le Maistre says, with such simple pathos, of the 
death of good parents is very true: Le jour de leur mort on ne 
les trouve jamais vieux. 

At the beginning of her last illness, it was thought that 
the Queen might recover, and her attendants spoke cheerfully 
of their hopes; but these died away when she said: “If I am 
to live you must give me back my children.” She was always 
patient and gentle, full of considerate thought for others, and 
of gratitude for their attention and kindness. Life had never 
been very bright to her, and death was welcome, but she 
reproached herself for desiring it, saying that the perfect thing 
was to lie still in the arms of God, and to have no choice but 
His. Her daughters were with her night and day, and when 
the end drew near the King knelt with them beside her. She 
lifted her trembling hands and dimmed eyes, and gave them 
her last blessing : then she began to say her rosary, and before 
it was finished, her exile was over and she had seen God face 
to face. 
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One of Marie’s biographers has spoken of the duchy of 
Lorraine as a new jewel won for the Crown of France by her 
marriage with Louis. Since the words were written we have 
seen her robbed of it by the ruthless hand of Germany ; but 
there were others more enduring, which she owes to her Polish 
Queen. It was to her prayers that Pope Clement the Thirteenth 
granted the foundation in France of a feast of the Sacred Heart, 
and the two first altars raised in Its honour in that country 
were erected by Marie Leczinski, aided by her father and her 
son, one in the Chapel of Versailles, and the other in the 
Cathedral of Toul. She also founded the first chapel in honour 
of St. Jane Frances de ‘Chantal, in the Visitation Convent at 
Moulins; and the magnificent Hospital of the Infant Jesus, 
begun by the Curé of St. Sulpice, was completed by her. 

Every one who had been in any way engaged in the service 
of the Queen, from the first of her ladies to the humblest servant 
of the palace, begged for some memorial of her; and the poor 
crowded its gates to receive pieces of the clothes she had worn. 
During the week that her body lay in state, the chapel was 
like a shrine to which pilgrims flocked in continual succession, 
more inclined to ask her prayers than to offer theirs for her. 
Life had been a “fitful fever,” ever since she left her quiet home 
and her father’s side: and it seems a pathetic evidence of her 
yearning tenderness for that father, that she bequeathed her 
heart, which would otherwise have -been placed, as was the 
custom, at Val-de-Grace, to an old church at Nancy dedicated 
to Our Lady of Good Succour. 
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I.— REVIEWS. 


1. Quvres Spirituelles et choisies de Jérome Savonarole, des Freres Précheurs, colla- 
tionnées et traduites sur le texte original par le R. P. Emmanuel Ceslas Bayonne, 

du méme Ordre. 3 vols. Poussielgue, Editeur, 15, Rue Cassette. Paris, 1880. 
SEVERAL months ago we published an article entitled, “ Savon- 
arola and his latest historian,” which gave a brief analysis of 
a work recently published by a French Dominican, Father 
Bayonne, who has made the life of the great orator of Florence 
the chief object of his researches and of his labours! Armed 
with unwearied patience, inspired by a warm admiration for his 
hero, and guided by a keen spirit of criticism, he has brought 
to light documents hitherto unknown, and by comparing dates 
and verifying and correcting statements, he has dispelled many 
of the clouds that have hitherto obscured the majestic figure of 
Savonarola. 

The £itude of which a sketch was given in our former article* 
has now been followed by three volumes of Savonarola’s Spiritual 
Works, translated by Father Bayonne, and these interesting 
volumes will in their turn, we trust, be followed at no very 
distant date by a complete Life of the Reformer of Florence 
from the same unwearied pen. Although a portion of Savon- 
arola’s spiritual writings have been published at different times, 
in Italian or in Latin, many of them are here for the first time 
translated into French. Their accuracy has been verified, as 
Pére Bayonne explains to us, by a careful comparison with the 
original texts and with previous translations, and they are, 
moreover, enriched with valuable explanatory notes. Their 
chief interest lies in the fact that they reveal a side of Savon- 
arola’s character to which even his best modern biographers 
have devoted but slight attention. The great Dominican’s 

1 Etude sur Jéivome Savonarole, des Fréres Précheurs, d’aprés de nouveaux docu- 
ments. Par le R, P. E. C. Bayonne, 1879. 
2 July, 1879. 
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mighty eloquence, his political talents, his uncompromising 
condemnation of impiety and injustice, are the familiar traits 
by which we have learnt to know him. Pére Bayonne’s last 
publication shows us the holy religious and the ascetical writer, 
and comparatively few traces of the stormy contests in which 
his lot was cast are to be found in these pages of the purest 
spiritual beauty. 

The chief characteristic of Savonarola’s ascetical treatises 
is their sound common sense and extreme simplicity of expres- 
sion. As Pére Bayonne explains, he purposely avoided in his 
writings, as in his preaching, the style of eloquence which his 
contemporaries had carried to exaggeration. Religious oratory, 
in his day, had become a mere rhetorical exhibition, full of 
affectation and conceit, where the preacher was solely intent on 
making a parade of erudition rather than on touching the hearts 
of his audience. Against this abuse Savonarola declared war 
at the very outset of his career. His own wonderful influence 
over the multitudes who flocked to hear him was the result of 
natural eloquence and earnestness, rather than of any elaborate 
preparation. “Every one knows,” he says in his Compendium 
of Revelations, “with what simplicity I preach and how carefully 
I avoid the ornaments of eloquence and science.” And again 
in his Treatise on Prophecies: “I have recourse neither to the 
artifices of rhetoric nor to any other ornament ; I employ simple 
and ordinary expressions.” Even had Savonarola been less 
opposed to the abuse of rhetorical forms, his time was so fully 
occupied that it would have been impossible for him to devote 
many hours to the composition of his sermons. For several 
years he preached every day ; besides this, he had the important 
Convent of San Marco to govern, his religious and his novices 
to train and to. instruct, and a vast correspondence to keep up 
with important personages throughout Italy. In addition to 
this, his cell and his confessional were continually besieged by 
the citizens of Florence, who consulted him on private or public 
matters. 

The reason that prevented Fra Girolamo from preparing his 
sermons with elaborate care, likewise accounts for the simplicity 
of his spiritual writings. His 7riumph of the Cross and his 
Treatise on the Government of Florence, written the one in Latin, 
the other in Italian, and destined for learned and cultivated 
men, were composed by him with unusual research; but, with 
these two exceptions, his short treatises on spiritual subjects 
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and his ‘letters of direction are characterized by a simplicity 
bordering on austerity. At the same time, however, they are 
full of profound knowledge of the Scriptures and great solidity 
of doctrine. 

One of the most interesting revelations that result from an 
attentive perusal of Savonarola’s writings is that the man, who 
has too often been described as merely a political tribune, was 
in truth characterized by deeply-rooted habits of recollection 
and prayer. In the midst of absorbing occupations, he never 
failed to devote several hours every day to prayer and to medi- 
tation, and it was, no doubt, to these habits of piety, which no 
political excitement ever made him forget, that Savonarola 
owed the grace that carried him scatheless through an ordeal 
which to weaker souls might have proved fatal. The immense 
importance which he attached to mental prayer is brought out 
over and over again in his works. Whether he is writing to 
nuns or to monks, to learned men or to simple and ignorant 
souls, he insists with the same earnestness on the necessity of 
meditation, and dispels the error of those who taught the use 
of vocal prayer alone. 

Among the contents of the first volume is a 7veatise on 
Prayer, addressed to the Superioress of a monastery. It con- 
tains a number of considerations on the necessity of prayer, its 
qualities and its fruits, mingled with much practical advice. 
Vocal prayer, he says, must be used as a means of arriving at 
mental prayer ; but to those who find the practice of meditation 
laborious and difficult, he recommends short and frequent 
prayers rather than long ones, which, except in cases of unusual 
fervour, are apt to fatigue mind and body. “Unless you are 
called away by a duty more conducive to the glory of God, 
remain in prayer as long as your fervour will permit ; but if you 
feel that bodily weariness is weighing down your devotion, then 
interrupt your prayer and devote yourself to other good works 
suitable to your state and condition.” 

The treatise on The Simplicity of Christian Life is one of 
the longest in Pére Bayonne’s volumes. During the Lent of 
1495, Savonarola preached at Florence on the duties of Christian 
life, and at his voice a wonderful change came over the city. 
The vices that disgraced its inhabitants disappeared, habits of 
piety and regularity reigned in their stead, and the preacher was 
induced to write an abridgment of the exhortations that had 


3 (Luvres, vol. i. p. 120. 
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produced so happy a result. The 7veatise, which he dedicated 
to his friend and correspondent, Ercole d’Este, Duke of Ferrara, 
appeared at the end of 1495. It is interesting as affording 
many traits of the customs and evils of the day, as well as 
further glimpses of the writer's personal character.* The blind 
admiration for pagan antiquity which had plunged Florence 
into a semi-heathen state is here alluded to: “ Absorbed by 
exterior forms, the Christians of our day forget the interior 
homage due to God. Never or rarely do they read the Scrip- 
tures, and if they do read them, they neither appreciate nor 
understand them. They go so far as to say, . . Who will give 
us the eloquent sentences of Cicero, the harmonious verses of 
the poets, the attractive language of Plato, or the subtleties of 
Aristotle ? The Scriptures are too simple, and can only be 
useful to women ; for mercy’s sake, preach to us with subtlety ! 
. . » Also, princes and people will no longer listen to truth. . . . 
Preach to us, they say, on agreeable subjects; deceive us by 
your flatteries ; tell us untruths and things that are pleasant to 
hear.© .. . To try and understand sacred writers without the 
light of faith is like trying to fly without wings. This happens 
to certain conceited philosophers, poets, rhetoricians, and gram- 
marians of our day. They open the Holy Scriptures as they 
would an ordinary book, and, finding in them neither the elo- 
quence of Cicero nor the subtleties of the scholastics, they 
despise and turn them into ridicule.’”® 

An earnest and devout study of the Holy Scriptures is a 
point on which Savonarola lays particular stress. Writing to 
the Prioress of the Dominican Convent of St. Vincent at 
Florence, he says: “Whoever wishes to penetrate the Holy 
Scriptures and benefit by them, should above all things purify 
his heart, not merely of mortal sin, but also of feelings of self- 
love. He must read, not only in order to teach others, but also 
to learn himself how to lead a good life. . . . Remember that 
any one who reads without devotion will reap far less good 
from reading the whole of the Scriptures than one who reads 
a single page in the way I have described... . Be careful, 
therefore, to read little and practise much, and beware of 


4 This Treatise was translated into French in 1672 by a Jesuit, Pére Chahut, who 
says in his Preface: ‘‘ Learned men are not ignorant that Savonarola was one of the 
most illustrious mer: of his day. . . His spiritual works afford certain proofs of his 
science and sanctity” (uvres, vol. i. p. 213). 

5 Jbid. vol. i. p. 245. 

6 Jbid. vol. i. p. 291. 
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reading much and practising nothing.”’ A considerable portion 

of Savonarola’s letters and spiritual treatises are addressed to 

nuns. In a letter to Magdalen de la Mirandola, sister to the 

celebrated John Francis Picus de la Mirandola, who was about: 
to join the Poor Clares, he enters into very practical details 

upon the practice of holy poverty: “ Have a very plain Breviary, 

without gilding or silk ribbons or miniatures; it would even be 

better not to have a Breviary of your own, but to use one 

belonging to the Community. . . . Have nothing in your cell 
but what is absolutely necessary ; a bed, a table, a few simple 

pictures . . . above all have no Bambino. In our days, these 

little figures have become the idols of nuns, and, to say nothing 

of the time they lose in dressing them up, they will have to 

render an account to God of the foolish expenses in which they 

indulge on these occasions.” § 

The Yreatise on the Love of Jesus Christ® bears an impress 
of tender, poetical, and child-like piety, which is one of Savon- 
arola’s least known and yet most characteristic traits. We find 
it again still more forcibly repeated in the poems and hymns 
scattered through Pére Bayonne’s three volumes, and which are 
full of truly Italian fervour and simplicity. 

The Explanations of the Prayers and Ceremonies of the Mass” 
are an unanswerable reply to those who affect to regard 
Savonarola as a precursor of Luther, while his letter to a 
lady at Bologna on frequent Communion is curious as 
illustrating the habits and ideas of the time on a point 
destined to become a fruitful subject of controversy. Savon- 
arola had evidently witnessed the evils attending frequent 
Communion without sufficient preparation, and he emphatically 
warns his penitent against this abuse. On the other hand, he is 
far removed from the exaggerated severity which in after days 
characterized Jansenius and his disciples. He concludes his 
exhortation thus: “If you feel that Holy Communion increases 
your faith and charity without diminishing your respect, then 
communicate in all confidence. If, on the contrary, your respect 
for the Sacrament decreases, and you make no progress in 
charity and devotion, then communicate less often. If you 
have serious hesitations on the point, and if your soul wavers 
between love and fear, I think that love ought to win the day 
and that you may continue to communicate frequently, at the 


* Tbid, vol. i. p. 157. 8 Jbid, vol. iii. p. 48. 9 Tbid, vol. i. p. 39. 
1 Jord, vol. i. 85. 
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same time doing your best to prepare yourself and placing 
all your confidence in our Lord. If, however, you find it 
difficult to come to a decision, you must abide by the advice 
of an experienced confessor.” ™ 

In all exterior matters, Savonarola, who is so often repre- 
sented as uncompromising to violence, seems to have had a 
singular dislike to anything that could attract attention. The 
stern preacher, who, on a memorable occasion, made a bonfire 
of jewels, precious tissues, costly ornaments, and heathen works 
of art, used, in ordinary cases, to impress on his penitents the 
wisdom of avoiding extremes. A Florentine lady, having asked 
him to write a treatise on humility, he begins by representing 
his inability to accomplish so difficult a task: “If you had not 
addressed to me a request so just and reasonable, the sense 
of my deep weakness would have prevented my mind from 
composing, my lips from speaking, and my pen from writing 
on a subject so much above me.” After explaining in what 
humility consists, he descends to practical details: “Do not 
be either richer or poorer in your dress than is suitable to your 
position. In one word, in your attitude, your appearance, 
your language, avoid extremes, as in either case they attract 
attention.” ” 

The Treatise on the Simplicity of Christian Life contains 
similar injunctions. After stating that a real Christian should 
be detached at heart from honours and riches, he continues: 
“Any man, living in the world, be he a prince, a citizen, or 
a labourer, must needs possess what is necessary for his bodily 
welfare. It is not only every man’s right but also his duty 
to live according to the customs of society, and he does not 
offend God by desiring all that is needful to attain that end. 
It would, on the contrary, offend Him # man were to violate 
the lawful usages of society, first, because by so doing he would 
scandalize his neighbour by an affectation which might be justly 
called hypocrisy ; secondly, because he thereby would render 
himself useless to society and incapable of filling functions 
requiring a certain amount of exterior display.” 

Although, as has been stated, Savonarola waged open war 
against the heathen spirit that had invaded the literature of the 
day, he was by no means an enemy to poetry and to art. 
This is proved first by the influence which he exercised over 
the Florentine artists, many of whom drew their inspirations 


bid. vol. i. p. 115. 2 Tbid, vol. i. p. 29. 13 Tbid. vol. i. p. 271. 
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from his teaching, and also by the pleasure he found in com- 
posing verses full of true poetical feeling. He even wrote a 
few pages on the Art of Poetry, in reply to those who accused 
him of being a foe to literature, and dedicated them to Ugoling 
Verini, a Florentine writer, to whom he thus explains his views: 
“T never intended to condemn poetry in general, but only the 
abuses into which certain poets have fallen, who by their words 
and writings, have endeavoured to distort my meaning.” ™ 

Savonarola’s letters to his family form perhaps one of the 
most interesting portion of Pére Bayonne’s third volume. In 
a letter to his father, written in April, 1475, the day before he 
took the habit, he reveals the pangs with which he had torn 
himself away from those he loved best on earth: “Do you 
think that it cost me nothing to leave you? Ah, believe me, 
never in my life did I experience such pain as when I forsook 
my own flesh and blood to go among strangers, for the purpose 
of making an offering of my whole being to Jesus Christ, and 
of resigning my will into the hands of persons I did not know. 
But, remembering that God called me, and that He Himself 
had not disdained to become the servant of His creatures, I 
had not the courage to resist His tender and gentle appeal: 
‘Come unto Me, ye that labour and are laden, and I will refresh 
you.’ . . . You complain that I left you in secret, like a fugitive, 
but you must know that the thought of parting from you caused 
me such sorrow and anguish that if I had revealed it to you, my 
heart must have broken and I could not have carried out my 
resolve. ... It is not that I regret what I have done. I would 
not retrace my steps even were I, by doing so, to become 
greater than Cesar. But I am made of flesh as you are, and 
my sensitiveness rebels against my reason; to prevent the devil 
from conquering me, I must endure cruel struggles, especially 
when I think of you.” ” 

Time and his increasing occupations did not diminish 
Savonarola’s affection for his family, and in January, 1490, 
we find a long letter addressed to his mother, who still mourned 
over his departure.” He was then on his way to preach at 
Genoa, and he endeavours to reconcile her to his absence from 
Ferrara. “My beloved mother, you should not be distressed at 
the thought of my absence, for if I have to move from place to 
place I do so only for the salvation of souls. I preach, I exhort, 


4 bib. vol. iii. p. 164. 9 Jbid. vol. iii. p. 11. 
36 Savonarola’s mother was Elena Buonaccorsi, of a noble family of Mantua. 
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I distribute teaching and advice; this is the one object of all 
my journeys. You should be comforted by the thought that 
God has selected a child of yours for so high a mission. If I 
remained at Ferrara, I should not do as much good, believe me, 
as in other towns. . . . Our Lord has said, ‘No man is a 
prophet in his own country,’ and He Himself experienced the 
truth of this. . . . If I remained in my own town and preached 
there as I do in other cities, people would, I know, say of me as 
Christ’s countrymen said of Him when they heard Him preach: 
‘Is He not an artisan, the son of an artisan and of Mary?’ and 
they refused to listen to Him. So the inhabitants of Ferrara 
would say of me—‘Is not that Master Jerome, who used to 
commit such and such sins, and who was no better than we 
are? We know him well. And they would not listen 
to me. . . . Elsewhere it is different; whenever I am about 
to leave a town men and women weep, so much do they care 
for my teaching. I tell you this, not from self-love or conceit, 
but simply to show you why I remain away from my native 
place, and because I wish you to know that I do so gladly, 
feeling as I do that I am thus more pleasing to God and more 
useful to my neighbour.” ” 

Five years later comes another long letter addressed to his 
mother. He was then in the midst of the difficulties that beset 
his public career, but his affection for and his interest in his 
mother and sisters was undiminished. It would seem that the 
family of Savonarola was far from rich, but he always sternly 
declined to use his interest for the temporal benefit of his 
relations, and the famous Picus de la Mirandola having offered 
him four hundred scudi, as portions for his sisters Beatrice and 
Clare, he rejected the offer, in spite of his friend’s repeated 
entreaties. s 

However, if material assistance was wanting, Savonarola’s 
warm sympathy never failed his family, and he gently exhorts 
his mother to trust her children’s welfare to God. “My mother, 
be not over anxious about your daughters’ future; make them 
virtuous, pious, devoted to prayer and penance, . . . and be 
assured that the Lord will take care of them, and will give 
them even more than they ask. . . . Do not fear to importune 
me by writing often, though it will be difficult for me to 
write you such long letters as this one every time. I am 
so busy that I have had to leave off five times, but this must 

7 bid. vol. iii. p. 107. 
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not prevent you from writing to me often.” In this same letter, 
Savonarola prepares his mother for the blow which was so 
soon to fall upon him. “I wish your faith were strong enough 
to enable you to see your children die before your eyes, liké 
the heroic mother of the Machabees and St. Felicitas, both of 
whom encouraged their sons to martyrdom. I tell you this, not 
because I wish to refuse you consolations, but in order to render 
your sorrow less heavy and bitter should you happen to hear. 
suddenly of my death.”?® 

The affectionate feelings which, under his somewhat austere 
exterior, Savonarola ever cherished towards his family, were 
even surpassed by his love for the religious of San Marco, to 
whom the best years of his life were devoted, and who, on 
their side, regarded him with tenderest veneration. In 1493 
he writes to them from Bologna, where he had gone to preach 
the Lent: “I always remember your gentle charity, and often 
speak of you with Fra Basilio, my beloved son, and your 
affectionate brother in Christ. He urges me to write to you 
an account of the great love he bears you, a love which has even 
been increased by his stay in this country, where he finds no 
society equal to yours. . . . I know that my departure caused 
you great affliction, but I beseech of you learn to detach your- 
selves from the things of this world, from all men, and even 
from me. . . . If, since my departure, you have endeavoured 
to practice recollection and conformity to the Divine will, 
content to be parted from me, and convinced that God can 
govern you without me, then your love for me rests on a solid 
foundation. But, if you have been saddened beyond measure, 
and have thought that you could not live without me, then 
indeed your love for me is still imperfect, and God has 
separated us in order to teach you not to place all your 
trust in men.”!® Savonarola concludes by a. few practical 
instructions for the guidance of his religious in his absence, and 
in the following injunction: “Let the elders amongst you be 
the humblest ; let them give a good example to the youngest, 
and not disdain to converse with them, remembering that our 
Lord blamed His Apostles for not suffering little children to 
approach Him.” We recognize the tender and special affec- 
tion with which Savonarola ever regarded the young novices 
of San Marco. 

In the midst of his absorbing labours, he was always ready 


18 Jdid, vol. iii. p. 113. 19 Jbid. vol. iii. p. 35. 
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to assist the novices by his advice and encouragements. A youth 
named Stephen de Condiponte, who had taken the Dominican 
habit at Pisa, in 1492, was afterwards pursued by a violent 
temptation to abandon his vocation. He was about to yield 
to it when, on hearing Savonarola preach in the church of the 
monastery, his first fervour returned, and he appears to have 
gone into the opposite extreme of an ardour bordering on 
exaggeration. Fra Girolamo, who in the meantime had 
returned to Florence, wrote him a charming letter, full of 
wise advice, in which he warns him not to expect perfection 
even in the cloister. “Walk in the presence of God, humble 
yourself under His Almighty hand; gather roses among 
thorns; believe that others are all better than you are yourself, 
and if you see an action that is displeasing to you, believe that 
at any rate the intention of he who commits it is good. Many 
men are in reality far better than they appear at first.” The 
letters and instructions which Savonarola wrote to the monks of 
San Marco are in general of considerable length, whereas his 
letters to the princes and great ladies who consulted him on 
different subjects are singularly brief and concise. Among the 
latter, one of his most frequent correspondents was Joanna 
Caraffa, the wife of Picus de la Mirandola, Savonarola’s disciple, 
friend, and future historian. She fully shared her illustrious 
husband’s devotion to the great Dominican, who, in his letters, 
reassures her mind, which seems to have been inclined to 
scruples. “Let not your conscience be too accessible to 
scruples. . . . Live joyfully in a happy medium between the 
fear that destroys not hope and the hope that excludes not 
fear. If you find it hard to avoid extremes, incline rather 
towards hope, for God is full of mercy, and more inclined to 
forgiveness than to justice.”*' Another letter is on a less 
serious subject. “Illustrious lady, dear to us in Christ Jesus. 
The fruit you sent us gave great pleasure, but the charity 
with which you are filled towards us pleased me far more. 
In return, I send you some fruit from our garden and a few 
little books. We will pray for you continually. May the 
grace of Jesus ever abide in your heart,—FRA GIROLAMO, 
manu proprid. 14 January, 149%.” 

A letter, written in 1495 to a monk whose name is not 
recorded, possesses special interest, as it reveals Savonarola’s 
intimate thoughts and feelings at the most critical hour of his 


*° Jbtd. vol. iii. p. 16. "1 bid. vol. iii. p. 160. 
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public career. It was written soon after the Pope, deceived by 
false reports, had forbidden him to preach. Fra Girolamo 
immediately sent to Alexander the Sixth a full explanation of 
his past conduct, and at the same time he wrote a confidential 
letter to this unknown religious, who seems to have been a 
person of some influence in Rome. After expressing his con- 
viction that the Pope had been misled and deceived by the 
intrigues of his enemies, he adds these words, which are im- 
portant, as they prove beyond doubt the purity and rectitude of 
his intentions: “If I cannot otherwise satisfy my conscience, I 
am ready to obey, even if my obedience were to involve the 
ruin of the whole world, for / could not, in this matter, commit 
even a venial sin.”™ 

Besides the letters written by Savonarola to Charles the 
Seventh of France, on behalf of Florence, Pere Bayonne’s third 
volume gives us his letters to Alexander the Sixth on the sub- 
ject of excommunication. Most of them have already appeared 
in the different biographies of Fra Girolamo, and they will 
appear again, with ample explanations, in the new and complete 
Life which at no very distant period, we trust, Pére Bayonne 
will give to the Catholic world. We will therefore conclude by 
brief extracts from some of Savonarola’s less known writings, 
which, on account of the time when they were composed, have a 
peculiar and mournful interest. 

During his painful imprisonment, while his fate was being 
discussed, and the forgeries that served for his trial were being 
laboriously prepared by the infamous notary, Ceccone, Savona- 
rola continued his apostolic mission. His gaoler, a man of 
corrupt life, was so much touched by his piety, gentleness, and 
patience that he renounced his evil ways and became an 
exemplary Christian. In order to strengthen his convert in 
his good resolves, Savonarola wrote for him a Rule of Life, 
which Pére Bayonne gives us in his first volume. The rest of 
his time was spent in commenting the Psalms JJcserere and /n 
te Domine speravi, and the latter especially bears at every line 
the impress of the workings of his mind and heart. He began 
it about the 8th of May, when he was still bruised and broken 
from the effects of the severe torture inflicted on him at the end 
of April. The overthrow of his work at Florence, the gnjustice 
and malice of his enemies, the blind credulity and cowardice of 
many of his friends, were added to the pressure of physical 

22 bid, vol. iii. p. 203. 23 bid. vol. iii. p. 256. 
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pain, and well-nigh exhausted his powers of endurance. No 
wonder, then, that the contrast is great between the calm, 
philosophical tone of his former writings, and the passionate, 
heart-broken pleadings of the calumniated and tortured prisoner. 
“The remembrance of my friends saddens me, the thought of 
my children afflicts me, the recollection of the cloister and of 
my cell tortures me, that of my beloved studies fills me with 
sorrow ; the thought of my sins crushes me. . . . Unhappy that 
Iam! Who will protect me? Who will help me? Where can I 
fly? How can I escape? I know what I will do: I will turn 
to the things invisible and oppose them to the visible.” 

Then, in an allegory which he develops at length, Savonarola 
describes two armies in presence—that of sorrow and despair 
on the one hand, on the other the army of Divine hope, and 
between the two his own heart under the symbol of a fortress, 
for which the rival powers are contending. He enters into all 
the details of the contest, heaps up the despairing and blas- 
phemous arguments by which the spirit of evil sought to 
conquer him, then, when all seems lost, and the poor human 
soul, crushed and broken, is about to yield to despair, the spirit 
of hope appears, “radiant with Divine light. ‘Soldier of 
Christ, she said with a smile, ‘hast thou any courage left? 
Fear nothing, evil shall not possess thee, I am here to deliver 
thee. . . . Rise and fear not, confess that God has not forsaken 
thee. Thou must not despair if He does not immediately answer 
thy prayers; the labourer waits patiently for the harvest.’” 
Encouraged and consoled, the tempted soul rises at the bidding 
of the heavenly messenger, but the storm returns again, and a 
host of despairing thoughts once more overwhelm the poor 
sufferer : “Terrified, I fall with my face against the ground, and 
I cry out in my sorrow: Lord, come to-my help, do not forsake 
me! Come, O my Hope, come quickly! Suddenly she came 
down from Heaven,” he continues, “all radiant with light, she 
raised me from the ground, and said: ‘What, thou who hast so 
often struggled, so often walked in the shadow of death, hast 
thou not learnt how to fight? Be not troubled in presence of 
the great justice of God; be not a coward. ... The mercy of 
the Lord is infinitely greater than all the sins of the world. 
His mercy has already come down upon thee and surrounded 
thee. Thou hast fallen, but thou art not lost, and the Apostle 
has told us that all things turn to the advantage of those who 
love God. Yes indeed, all things, even sin itself, for do not our 
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failings make us more humble and more prudent? . . . Rise, I 
repeat, cast away thy sorrow, lovingly embrace thy Saviour’s 
feet, and He will deliver and save thee.’” 

A third time despair returns. The very remembrance of 
God’s infinite mercy is turned by the tempter into a new soyrce 
of discouragement, but the spirit of hope does not forsake the 
suffering soul: “ Divine mercy has no bounds. Every time a 
sinner repents, God’s mercy is by his side, ready to bring for- 
giveness. It matters little whether thy sins are great or small. 
Art thou fallen? rise, and mercy will receive thee. Hast thou 
been conquered ? cry to God, and mercy will appear. Art thou 
fallen a second time? return to the Lord, and his pardon is 
thine. Hast thou succumbed a third, nay, a fourth time? 
repent, and mercy will not forsake thee.” At these words, 
continues Savonarola, “I felt strengthened, my heart was filled 
with joy, and I exclaimed: ‘The Lord is my light and my 
salvation, whom shall I fear? He is the protector of my life, of 
what should I be afraid ?’” 

Here the manuscript breaks off. Savonarola was interrupted 
to suffer and to die, and the hymn of confidence which he 
began in the depths of his prison remained unfinished. Doubt- 
less he resumed it with far greater fervour when, in the eternal 
glories of Paradise, his troubled soul found rest and peace in 
presence of the God Whom he had so faithfully loved and 
served. Father Bayonne concludes his second volume by a 
brief account of the great Dominican’s last moments. On the 
morning of his death, Holy Communion was brought to him in 
prison ; holding the Sacred Host in his hands, he made aloud a 
short act of faith, then added: “My God, I beg of Thee to efface 
by Thy Precious Blood all the sins that I have committed since 
my baptism. I beg Thy pardon, O Lord; forgive me all the 
offences I may have committed against this city and people, in 
spiritual and in temporal things, also all the errors of which I 
am unconscious. I beg all persons here present to forgive me 
for Thy sake, and to pray for me that I may have strength and 
courage to resist all the efforts of the enemy of my soul. O 
my Lord, be praised for ever.” 

The courage he had so earnestly prayed for did not desert 
Savonarola at the last. During his long agony, the only moment 
when he showed any signs of emotion was on relinquishing the 
white scapular of his order before ascending the scaffold. He 

4 Jbid. vol. iis p. 287. 
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held it long in his hands, while his eyes filled with tears: 
O holy habit,” he exclaimed, “thou wert given to me by the 
grace of God, and to this day I always preserved thee unstained. 
I would not give thee up now were I not obliged to do so!” 
A, priest who was standing by having asked him if he were 
content to die for Christ: “How could I,” he replied, “be 
unwilling to give my life for Him Who, in spite of His inno- 
cence, died for my sins!” And kneeling down before the 
crucifix, he covered it with kisses. A few minutes later, at two 
o’clock in the afternoon, on the 23rd of May, 1498, Savonarola 
breathed his last. 

In the Etude to which we have alluded, Pére Bayonne has 
abundantly proved that at all times in the Church holy and 
learned men have regarded Savonarola with deep and reverential 
admiration ; a perusal of his Spiritual Works fully explains this 
fact, and we can no longer wonder that St. Philip Neri, St. 
Catharine of Ricci, and many others, should have invoked and 
honoured as a saint the monk of whom Pére Lacordaire truly 
said that he was one of the most pious as well as the most 
eloquent men that ever lived.” 


2. A Life’s Decision, By T. W. Allies, M.A. London: C. Kegan Paul and Co. 
1880. 

A few months ago we noticed the two volumes in which, 
under the name of Per Crucem ad Lucem, Mr. Allies has 
collected the various controversial works which he has from 
time to time published, enriched more now by an extremely 
able Introduction. The volume now before us is a kind of 
supplement to those works, and has the great charm, to many 
readers, of being a personal narrative.~ It is Mr. Allies’ account 
of the mental struggles through which he went on his way to 
the Church, in full connection with the outward and Provi- 
dential circumstances which are, in reality, seldom lacking to 
give intensity, point, and actuality to such interior conflicts. 
Those pages were written soon after the termination of the 
struggle, that is in 1853, three years after the writer’s admission 
into the Church. They were intended for his children, then 
quite young, and they lay neglected in a drawer for twenty- 
five years, until they were seen by one of those for whom they 

> Lettre du P. Lacordaire & M. l’Abbé Alix. trad. du Triomphe de la Croix. 
Duniol, Paris, 1859. 
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had been intended, and published at his suggestion. All that 
has been done, Mr. Allies tells us, in addition to the original 
manuscript, has been in the way of the insertion of valuable 
letters from various correspondents, all of which letters have, 
more or less, direct bearing on the main religious issue of the 
decision. 

We have before this expressed our opinion of the very great 
controversial value of the writings of Mr. Allies. It suits the 
present generation of Anglicans to ignore the whole class of 
works to which they belong, but they nevertheless touch the 
very vital points of the Anglican controversy, to neglect which 
is, on their part, to abandon all historical and theological 
argument altogether. If only as a commentary on the works 
to which we refer, the present volume possesses a very deep 
interest. At the same time, it may very well stand on its own 
merits. It is the history of a mind of singular ability and 
penetration, which, starting from no higher theological or religious 
position than what was common to the young Oxford student 
at the beginning of the reign of Queen Victoria, was led first 
to High Churchmanship, then to sympathy with Catholicism 
as seen abroad, then to close and arduous study of the funda- 
mental principles by which the Anglican position must be 
judged, a study the first fruit of which was an able defence 
of that position on Catholic grounds, but which issued, as all 
who know Mr. Allies are aware, in his answering his own 
arguments and finally submitting to Catholicism. The course 
here traced out is logical and consecutive, though the particular 
stages might have seemed at the time the result of the influence 
of apparently accidental circumstances—such as the author’s 
early appointment as “examining chaplain” to Dr. Blomfield, 
the Bishop of London—who soon found that his opinions, and 
their expression, were growing too strong for the atmosphere 
of an episcopal antechamber, and, with a certain amount of 
personal kindness, relegated him to Launton, a rich living in 
the dullest part of Oxfordshire. There Mr. Allies had abundant 
leisure for particular study, which he certainly turned to good 
account. Another seeming accident was that which gave 
Mr. Allies as a diocesan, Dr. Samuel Wilberforce, who, not 
long after his miserable fiasco in the affair of Dr. Hampden, 
had to fall foul of the Rector of Launton for his Journal in 
France. The difference of the measures which were dealt out 
by Dr. Wilberforce to Bishop Hampden and Mr, Allies 
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respectively did not escape remark at the time, and is well 
brought out in the volume before us. 

A very valuable part of the volume consists of the occasional 
letters from friends which are inserted in the narrative. Those 
from Mr., now Cardinal, Newman, and from Mr. Gladstone, 
strike us as particularly interesting. But perhaps one of the 
most beautiful things in the whole book is the description of 
a visit paid by Mr. Allies and Mr. Dodsworth to Mr. Newman, 
then at Littlemore, in the May of the year in which the latter 
joined the Catholic Church, that is, at the time when the 
surmise of what he was about to do was causing the deepest 
emotion among his friends. 


My record of this interview is as follows. He said : 

“TI cannot conceive how we can be said in any true sense to be 
parts of one kingdom with the Church abroad. I see everywhere in 
the Prophecies the Church set forth as a Kingdom. Now we English- 
men would say at once, in temporal matters, that where there are 
separate legislatures or sovereign powers, there cannot be one kingdom. 
For instance, we hear everybody saying that if the Union with Ireland 
were repealed, there would be a dismemberment of the Empire. We 
are in no sense one kingdom with America. ‘This is readily admitted 
in temporal sovereignties ; how then can we, in any true sense, be 
members of one kingdom with the Church abroad? I must say this 
has very great weight with me. But we Englishmen never carry out a 
principle. Guizot, and statesmen abroad, say we are admirable as 
practical statesmen; in our actual diplomacy we are superior to all. 
But they despise us in scientific reasoning ; we never go to the bottom 
of a matter, never carry a principle out. 

“It was hinted that this mode of reasoning would cut off both the 
Russian and Greek Churches, as well as ourselves. Newman replied : 
‘Certainly it would. You must see how far your principle would carry 
you.’ “ 

**T am exceedingly and painfully struck with the likeness our 
actual position bears to that of the ancient heretics.’ ‘What, the 
Donatists ?’ ‘Yes, and the Monophysites also: but they are all the 
same.’ (I believe he meant as to their spirit of pride and exclusiveness 
which led them, out of fancied superiority, not to hesitate to break the 
unity of the one kingdom.) ‘1 do not think that anything can be 
deduced from the supposed corruptions of a community, as they appear 
to an individual. It would be unsafe to argue from them. Over and 
above the difficulties which beset the whole question of our position 
would be that of knowing whither one is going. ‘The expressions in 
Oakeley’s letter were alluded to. He said, ‘I quite know what you 
mean.’ (I believe he expressed himself very watmly and energetically 
on this point, but I cannot remember the words ; and perhaps this part 
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of the conversation especially gave us the impression that he did not 
intend to make any movement himself. Certainly he seemed to gather 
up, throughout, the difficulties attending a change, rather than to 
encourage it in any way. His manner was perfectly cheerful and 
unembarrassed throughout, but latterly I thought I saw tears about his 
eyes.) He was asked what he thought of the state of young men’s 
minds at Oxford. ‘I cannot tell,’ he said, ‘but I have my fears. I 
cannot but dread many being thrown back by want of sympathy upon 
literature or liberalism.’ ‘Tait’s estimate of parties in a late pamphlet 
was referred to. He seemed to think that there was harm to be appre- 
hended from the rise of a school such as Tait mentioned. Arnold’s 
life had done damage, but Arnold is so very inconsistent. ‘Is it pos- 
sible,’ I asked, ‘that the yearning for something better which has been 
awakened in so many minds can be quenched?’ He answered de- 
spondingly : and such altogether seemed his view of our Church. 

“We were interrupted by a stranger coming in, and this led us to 
remark that church time was near. He said he would show the church 
to us. The bell was ringing, and we had only a moment to look at it. 
As he attended us out to the churchyard gate, and was taking leave, he 
said to D.: ‘Was there any other question you would have liked to 
ask me?’ D. replied: ‘You must not answer what I am going to say 
if it is in any way impertinent. But it is said in London that you desire 
it to be known generally that you are going over to Rome. I should 
like to be able to contradict it.’ ‘That is too strong,’ he said. ‘There 
were persons to whom I have wished it to be known—friends: but not 
generally.’ He shook hands and went into church, but I saw an imme- 
diate change pass over his countenance, which became very pale and 
firm ; he seemed to have said what had cost him a great effort, and to 
have recovered his calmness. We both remarked how contrary was 
this conclusion to what had seemed to us the bearing of his conversa- 
tion. He took us entirely by surprise. He had the mien of a man 
who saw all manner of difficulties in the course he was taking, who 
wished his example to be followed by no one, because it was Azs ; but 
who yet was decided by some immovable and overpowering conviction 
which he had not communicated.” 


3» The Life of King Alfred the Great. By Arthur George Knight, of the Society of 
Jesus. London: Burns and Oates, 1880. _ 

Father Knight, in the Preface to his Life of King Alfred, 
speaks as follows :— 

The fact that several Lives of Alfred the Great have already 
been published, and are easily accessible, makes it not less 
necessary, but more necessary, to attempt to write another. 
Alfred, as he is too commonly held up to popular veneration, 
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is not the Alfred of genuine history. He owes part of the 
favour with which he is regarded at the present time to a 
complete misconception of his character and mission. Motives 
are freely imputed to him which, if his own acts and words are 
to guide our judgment, we may be sure that he would have 
repudiated with indignant energy. He is praised for a certain 
kind of religious enlightenment, erroneously so called, which by 
all extant evidence was far from his mind and heart, being in 
fact not less opposed to the whole tenor of his life than to the 
spirit of his age. 

While from those who have not inherited his faith he 
receives a tribute of admiration to which he is not entitled, 
he has met, strange to say, with less than justice from a learned 
and conscientious historian, to whom Catholics very generally 
stand indebted for their knowledge of the early history of 
England. I have discussed this matter in a note at the end of 
the First Book.! 

The Life of Alfred the Great falls naturally into four 
divisions: (1) The time of preparation for a great career, while 
his father and three brothers wore the crown in succession 
(A.D. 849—871). (2) The time of anxious expectation or terrible 
confiict which preceded the peaceful possession of his throne 
(A.D. 871—878). (3) The time of his active labours for the 
social improvement of his people (A.D. 878—893). (4) The 
time of his last wars and of the happy-termination of his useful 
reign. Four books, into which this little history is divided, 
correspond to these well-marked periods. 

The narrative is derived almost entirely from the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle and Bishop Asser. When additional incidents 
or details of description have been introduced from other 
sources, the authorities are named. I have made my comments 
with considerable freedom, and have frequently indulged in 
conjectural explanations, substituting what seemed to me a 
reasonable supposition for what I judged to be a groundless 
guess ; but I have been careful to note where evidence ends and 
inference begins. Those who do not accept my conclusions will 
at least know how they have been formed. In the Appendix 
will be found a very brief account of the principal medieval 
historians whose writings bear upon the subject. 

In describing the movements of the campaign which ended 
in the battle of Ethandune, I have departed widely from the 


1 See Note II. 
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commonly received account, to follow in almost every point the 
explanation offered by the Bishop of Clifton, to whom my best 
thanks are due for his kindness in removing some difficulties 
which occurred to me after I had read his published essay. 

Great diversity of practice exists among our best historians 
with regard to the spelling of Anglo-Saxon names. With the 
example of Mr. Stubbs for a sufficient excuse, if any be needed, 
I have retained the long familiar forms, Ethelred, Alfred, and 
the like, instead of adopting the partially revived archaic 
method. 


II.—NOTICES. 

1. Records of the English Province of the Society of Jesus. Vol. V1. 
(Supplemental volume). By Henry Foley, S.J. Burns and Oates, 
1880.—_The greater part of this volume relates to the English College 
in Rome. The learned compiler of the Records has recently procured 
some transcripts of important documents from the archives of the 
College, and these, as he now publishes them, derive great additional 
value from his copious insertions and running commentary. The list 
of alumni, carried forward persistently from the commencement of the 
College to the year 1783, only a few years at rare intervals being 
unmarked by new names, affords an admirable basis for an erudite 
biographer like Mr. Foley. The history of the English College, which 
was under the direction of the Jesuit Fathers for very nearly two 
hundred years, from the fourth year of its existence (1579) to the date 
of the suppression of the Society of Jesus (1773), is intimately connected 
with every stage of the English persecution, and names meet us in 
almost every page which are well known in the long and famous war 
carried on in the eyes of Catholic Europe between the wolf and the 
lamb. Kings and Queens and Ministers of State, with all the rigour of 
the law were seen contending vainly against the holy obstinacy of 
defenceless men and women and the enterprizing zeal of priests who 
did not fear to die. Sad to say, joined with these sacred names which 
we revere, there are too often the names of traitors and renegades. It 
was part of the detestable policy begun by Cecil to pay bad Catholics 
to introduce themselves with mock profession of piety into the English 
seminaries abroad, to play the part of “ Satan standing among the sons 
of God.” Among the true-hearted English youths whose life was a 
direct preparation for martyrdom there were hired spies, living with a 
lie in their hearts, approaching the Sacred Table with counterfeit devo- 
tion, and “eating and drinking damnation to themselves.” Of the 
fifty-one students who are named in the opening year of the Catalogue 
four were martyrs, Ralph Sherwin, Luke Kirby, George Haydock, and 
William Hart, two were spies, Gilbert Gifford and Edward Gratley, one 
apostatized, Thomas Bell, and most of the rest were glorious confessors. 
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The College had scarcely been founded by Gregory the Thirteenth 
when a mutiny broke out (1579). The English students complained 
that their Welsh Rector, Dr. Maurice Clenock, showed undue partiality 
to his own countrymen. They prayed that the College might be placed 
under the Fathers of the Society of Jesus. The Pope acceded to this 
desire, and Father Agazzari, S.J., was the first Rector of the new régime. 
Eighteen years later (1596) a much more serious rebellion occurred, 
which threatened the very existence of the English College. The report 
of Cardinal Sega upon this distressing affair is now for the first time 
published. He distinctly ascribes the commotion to the machinations 
of false brethren, who fomented discontent by deliberate misrepresenta- 
tion. 

Cardinal Sega ably exposes this disgraceful system of treachery, and 
gives a case of an attempt by a youth named Vane, sent from England to 
Rheims, where he was admitted as a student, employed by Dr. Allen in a 
responsible post, and ultimately attempted by means of poison to murder 
both the President himself and the whole College. . . The volumes of State 
Papers in the Public Record Office teem with the falsehoods of these 
unhappy men. The Privy Council employed numbers of them. 

Here follow several extracts from State Papers. William Atkinson 
offers, if Cecil desires it, to pretend to be a Franciscan friar, and to 
poison Tyrone with a poisoned host. James Young offers to help in 
displacing (¢.¢., murdering) Father Parsons ; and other obsequious hire- 
lings promise to plague the Papists, to make most important disclosures, 
and finally, to do anything their lordships may command. 

The Annual Letters from the English College are during some years 
intensely interesting with their records of heroic charity. We learn 
from them how our English martyrs and confessors were made. 

The fervour of the piety of our students must be seen to be duly appre- 
ciated. Not to speak of their obedience, prayer, modesty, self-restraint, of 
their penances both public and private, of their frequenting the sacraments, 
and of their other extraordinary virtues, it is truly wonderful to see so many 
young men united together in the bonds of brotherly love, despite the 
diversity of their condition, standing, tastes, and characters, to see them 
superior to all worldly views, intent only on procuring the salvation of souls, 
and eager to shed their blood for religion. To this do they encourage each 
other, and when news is brought from England_of some fresh outburst of 
heretical rage and cruelty, it enkindles their desires to undergo in their turn 
the like inflictions and tortures. 


2. We are very glad to see a new edition—the fifth—of the Raccolta, 
or Collection of Indulgenced Prayers, the translation by the late lamented 
Father Ambrose St. John (Burns and Oates). We need hardly recom- 
mend it to the use of the faithful—we rejoice rather, because a new 
edition is a proof that the faithful use it largely. Nor should we say 
more in the present notice, but that it gives us an opportunity of 
correcting one of the most absurd and pretentious of the numerous 
blunders of which Dr. Littledale’s lately published volume of Plain 
Reasons is so full. Of this writer it may safely be said, as far as 
Catholic matters are concerned—wihil quod tetigit, non fedavit. The 
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Raccolta contains, among other devotions, a set of prayers “to be used 
by priest and people after the celebration of the Votive Mass of the 
Most Blessed Trinity in thanksgiving for the graces bestowed upon our 
Blessed Lady.” All Catholics are aware, and we might have thought, 
not a few even of the Ritualists might be aware, that Mass may be 
celebrated for any pious intention whatsoever—that is, the special 
intention, as it is called, may be applied for any good purpose by way 
of suffrage, but that this intention, which is various in every single Mass 
according to the devotion of the priest, makes not the slightest differ- 
ence in the prayers or service of the Mass itself. It might have been 
thought that as the Holy Ghost has vouchsafed to put on record the 
Magnificat of our Blessed Lady itself, and as that Magnificat forms a 
portion of the daily Office of the Church, preserved even among people 
like the Anglicans, who are so extremely hostile to the honour of the 
Mother of God, it could not have been objected to, even by an 
Irish Protestant, that Mass should be in this way occasionally offered 
in the spirit of the Magnificat—that is, in thanksgiving for the un- 
paralleled and ineffable graces bestowed upon Mary in her choice to be 
what she is by the free gift of God. If a man may offer up a Votive 
Mass in thanksgiving even for a temporal benefit, the escape from some 
illness, or the prosperous issue of some lawful undertaking, it seems 
hard to grudge to our Blessed Lady that her children should thank God 
in this manner for her. This, however, is called by Dr. Littledale, 
‘converting the Mass into worship of the Blessed Virgin.” He does 
not take the trouble to read what he attacks, and he is, besides, 
extremely ignorant of the whole subject of Catholic devotion. He says 
(Plain Reasons, n. 20), “The Indulgenced Votive Mass of the Holy Trinity 
is entirely taken up with acts of praise and thanksgiving for the graces, 
gifts, and privileges bestowed upon the Blessed Virgin.” ‘This state- 
ment is as true as most of Dr. Littledale’s statements in the book of 
which we speak—that is, it is absolutely and grossly false. The Votive 
Mass of the Most Holy Trinity may be seen in every Missal, and there 
is not a single word about the Blessed Virgin from the beginning of it 
to the end. What will Dr. Littledale’s dupes think of this assertion of 
their guide? What is true is this—the Raccolta gives, as we have said, 
a form of prayers to be used by the priest and people afer the Mass is 
over, the subject of which prayers is in this case, of course, the benefits 
given to our Blessed Lady, and thanksgivings for them. The whole 
thing is absolutely permissive—no one is obliged ever to say a Votive 
Mass of the Blessed Trinity, or any other Votive Mass, nor is any one 
obliged to use any particular devotions after them. But in this case 
provision is made for the allowance of this devotion, and the Indul- 
gences are attached to the hearing of the Mass and to the recital of 
these prayers after it. It is a special devotion, and the great central 
and unapproachable act of Christian worship, the offering of the Holy 
Sacrifice, is kept entirely distinct from this special devotion. Heretics 
do not understand how it is that the Mass fills so large a space in the 
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religion of Catholics, and how this is of itself enough to preclude the 
possibility of any confusion, such as they are so ingenious in imagining, 
between the honour due to God and the honour paid, for His sake and 
to glorify Him the more, to our Lady and the saints. But, if heretics 
cannot understand Catholic measures and kinds of devotion, that is no 
reason why they should forget the commandment of God, and be so very 
careless in bearing false witness against their neighbours, and accusing 
them, simply because they themselves are ignorant, of the greatest sin 
which can be committed by Christians. The sections of Dr. Littledale’s 
book which treat of the devotions of Catholics to the Blessed Virgin, are 
full of this same mixture of blunders and misrepresentations. They are, 
we are sorry to say, in many respects, echoes of certain passages in the 
Eirenicon, in which Dr. Pusey quoted books of very poor authority— 
one of them absolutely on the Index of prohibited books—as specimens 
of the common devotion of Catholics to the Mother of God. This 
extreme case of misrepresentation has been pointed out over and over 
again—but what is the use? Here we have Dr. Littledale quoting once 
more the old passages, and reviving the old slanders. He will say, 
perhaps, that he has never read the answers to the Zzrenicon, or the 
exposures of these particular blunders, Well—if he has not, he ought 
not to write anti-Catholic controversy in the year 1880. 


3. Zhe Faith. By the Rev. Mark M‘Neal. R. Washbourne and 
Co.—The zeal for Catholic truth and the earnest devotion to the 
Church, which are revealed in glowing words in every page of this 
vindication of the Faith, give to the book the character of a fervid 
panegyric rather than of a controversial treatise. Enthusiasm is con- 
tagious, and we may hope that in this instance the rhetoric of deep 
conviction will kindle in some hearts, which are turning sick and weary 
from the dead forms of unprofitable heresy, a desire of learning more 
about that Truth, ancient and new, which contrariwise to all forms of 
error is always most admired and loved by those who are most inti- 
mately acquainted with it. If the Church of Christ could be seen by 
all men as she is, all false religions would vanish into thin air without 
delay. To the man who has faith, the contrast between the majesty of 
the One, Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic Church, and the pitifulness of 
the State establishments of yesterday, is so clearly marked that he 
wonders how any logical mind can fail to see it; but it is certain that 
the present order of things permits men to dwell in darkness, if they so 
desire. Each man is free to shut his eyes, and keep them closed, 
against that light of faith which God has granted to others round him, 
and would not withhold from him if he cared to have it. Although 
faith is a gratuitous gift of God, it can be won and lost. A careful 
comparison of the Notes of the Church and the plague-marks of error, 
though it cannot confer the gift of faith, may predispose the soul to 


receive it. A Catholic can say with holy pride, “ Look on this picture 


and on that. Compare the firm teaching of Rome with the variations 
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and vacillations, the spirit of compromise, the parade of fallibility, 
which mark the course of heresy, and say in the name of common 
sense which looks more like eternal truth.” It is a comparison of this 
kind which gives unity of design and definiteness of purpose to a book 
which at the first glance seems much too discursive to bear a close 
analysis. 


4. Zhe Temporal Power of the Vicar of Jesus Christ. By Henry 
Edward, Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. Third Edition, with a 
Preface. Burns and Oates, 1880.—To those who are already well 
acquainted with the three Essays written in defence of the Temporal 
Power, at a time when the great iniquity of this generation was still 
unaccomplished, the third edition will be welcome for the sake of the 
Preface. Certainly there is much in the earlier writing that might well 
earn for his Eminence what he refuses to accept—the name of a 
prophet, were it not that he is only working out in the light of faith 
the lessons of the past. “No man who lays hands on the Vicar of 
Christ has ever prospered.” Europe, by sacrilegious act or guilty 
consent, has despoiled the Holy See, and already the retribution 
may be seen in part. ‘Eleven millions of armed men are draining 
every country of its industry and its youth.” 


5. Corona Catholica ad Petri Successoris pedes oblata de Summi 
Pontificis Leonis XIIL, Assumptione Epigramma. Carolo Kent auctore. 
In quinquaginta Linguis. Londini: C. Kegan Paul et Soc., 1880.— 
As the epigram, which has grown into a volume of learned compositions, 
first saw the light in our own pages, a little sympathetic admiration is 
pardonable. The four lines come back to us repeated in fifty elaborate 
imitations. Many renowned philologers have lent their aid to do 
honour in measured cadence to a Pope who is himself not unskilled in 
versification. Mr. Kent has laid a heavy task upon critics. If he, as 
the editor of this multiform collection, may be supposed to understand 
the value of each performance, those who venture to criticise the Corona 
Catholica ought to be not less conversant than he is with the fifty 
languages. We have to confess that there are very few of the versions 
upon the merits of which we are competent to pronounce an opinion ; 
but we do greatly fear that into some of the languages selected the idea 
of the ‘‘Cross on cross” and of the “ Dolours of Mary” can no more 
be translated than faith, hope, and charity, could find expression in the 
dialects of New Zealand when missioners first arrived there. It is 
possible to attach new meanings to ancient words, but this can only be 
done by a certain amount of repetition. No elegance of scholarship 
can clothe distinctively Christian ideas, for one passing occasion, in the 
phrases of a Pagan language, long dead and buried. 


6. The Religious Mission of the Irish People and Catholic Colonization, 
by J. L. Spalding, D.D., Bishop of Peoria (New York: Catholic Publi- 
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cation Society), has for its occasion and primary object to make known 
a very wise and philanthropic and novel scheme of Catholic coloni- 
zation, which all who wish well to the Church in the United States, and 
to Irish emigrants at the same time, will be glad to see conducted to a 
prosperous issue, and bearing fruit commensurate with the Christian 
zeal of its originators, and worthy of the eloquent advocacy of Bishop 
Spalding. Zhe Pursuit of Diarmuid and Grainné (Dublin: M. H. 
Gill and Son), is the first of a series of Reading Books published by the 
Society for the Preservation of the Irish Language, and it is certainly 
well chosen. Diomede’s deeds of immortal valour shrink into insig- 
nificance compared with Diarmuid’s, but the most remarkable of all the 
incidents recorded, if we consider that the composition dates from many 
centuries before the birth of Baron Munchausen, is the exploit of the 
active little puppy dog which leaped down the throat of the “ poisonous 
hound,” and, after tearing up his heart, escaped as it came. Zhe 
Medal or Cross of St. Benedict, from the French of the Right Rev. Dom 
Prosper Guéranger, O.S.B., by a Monk of the English Benedictine 
Congregation of St. Edmund’s College, Douai, France (Burns and 
Oates), presents in fifteen chapters the history and the practice of the 
popular Benedictine devotion. Madonna, Verses on our Lady and the 
Saints, by the Rev. Matthew Russell, S.J. (Dublin: M. H. Gill and 
Son), is published as a companion volume to the now well-known 
Eucharistic Verses by the same author. We must also mention: Az 
Abridgment of the Life and Miracles of St. Lawrence O’ Toole, from the 
French (M. H. Gill and Son); Pleadings of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, 
from the French (Dublin: William Powell); Zhe Holy Ghost the 
Sanctifier, by Henry Edward, Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster, the 
fourth in the series of Little Books of the Holy Ghost (Burns and 
Oates); Manual of Christian Doctrine, by the Rev. Daniel Ferris 
(M. H. Gill and Son); Zhe Sacred Hearts of Jesus and Mary, a Manual 
of Devotion especially intended for the members of the Apostleship of 
Prayer (New York and Cincinnati: Fr. Pustet); Bernadette, Last 
[Illness . . ., from the French, by J. J. Dennehy (James Duffy and 
Sons); A Handbook of the Confraternity of the Most Sacred Heart of 
Jesus (James Duffy and Sons); Zhe Dignity, Sanctity, and Intercessory 
Power of the Blessed Virgin Mary, Mother of God, by the Very Rev. 
Ulick J. Canon Bourke. The People’s Edition (M. H. Gill and Son). 
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